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THE ANALOGIES OF POETRY, PAINTING AND MUSIC. 
By Joun MILEs. 


True Poetry the Painter’s power displays ; 
True Painting emulates the Poet’s lays; 
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The rival sisters, fond of equal fame, 
Alternate change their office and their name; 
Bid silent Poetry the canvas warm, 

The tuneful page with speaking picture charm. 
* * . * * * * * 


Such powers, such praises, heavenborn pair! belong 
To magic colouring and creative song. 
Mason’s Dufresnoy. 


From the earliest ages of the world, these arts, like the Graces of 
the Ancients, have been sisters. In every country, from the times of 
primeval simplicity, they have kept equal pace with each other in their 
growth, and have attained a higher degree of perfection as civilization, 
wealth, refinement, and luxury have trodden in each other’s footsteps 
in rapid succession. What poetry is to the understanding, painting is 
to the eye, and music to the ear; all reaching to the human heart— 
ever kindling within its cavernous, dark, and even yet unfathomed and 
unexplored recesses, the fires of imagination, and illumining the truths 
of reason and of nature. It is far from being an uninstructive task to 
inquire into and compare with each other, the progress of these arts, 
which, however the stern hand of necessity may compel the human 
race to gain their bread by the sweat of the brow, and to toil through 
a world of weary care, are yet 


* To savage or to sage, 
In every clime or age,” 


like the tints of the rainbow; the brightest and the purest in the firma- 
ment of human existence; the followei:. of the storm, and the har- 
bingers of coming peace and gladness. So consistent, harmonious and 
evenfooted have been their advance to their present state of compara- 
tive excellence, that their history forms no unimportant part of the his- 
tory of man, teaching us by the example of facts and the tendency of 
our mental structure, the hidden retreats where our pleasures dwell and 
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the sources from which they spring. ‘They have for their legitimate 
object, through the medium of fictitious representation, not merely the 
semblance, but the proof and the exhibition of the truths of nature, that 
nevervarying standard, from which, if there be any departure, in pro- 
portion as it increases, mental enjoyment is lessened. Hence it is that 
we are enabled to trace in the harmony and fitness of things, the ex- 
haustless fountains of the pleasures of the mind. 

The origin of Poetry is easily deduced from this principle. In the 
early state of nations or tribes the first business of life is its support. 
That, accomplished by excessive toil in the cultivation of the earth and 
the wild, exciting and adventurous chase, the mimic representation 
of the battle, creating for it habits of prowess and taste for conflict, 
necessarily at first leaves nothing to the occupation of the savage but 
the volitions of the will and the exertions of the body, requisite to at- 
tain the primary objects. But when his daily toil over hill, valley and 
stream—in the ruddy tints of the morning sky, the blaze of the midday 
sun, or, perhaps the fury of the storm, in the calm twilight of the even- 
ing or the deeper gloom of the night, ends by the acquisition of the 
spoil and trophy of the chase, his return to his hut is a prelude of anar- 
ration or festivity. So when the battle is fought and the victory won, 
his first care is a ceremonial offering to his deity, or a celebration of 
triumph. Whether he tells the story of his success to his mistress, 
partakes of the religious rite, or joins in the festive congregation of his 
people, the magnificence of the works of nature which he has witness- 
ed, the dangers he has encountered, the magnitude of the particular 
achievement, the appropriate expression of exultation and joy—all these 
combine to an inducement to seek for language more powerful, more 
elevated, more spiritstirring, yet faithful to the dignity of the subject. 
Hence he seeks to refine upon his everyday speech and to make it epi- 
grammatie. Here we find the first principle of poetry, elevation of 
thought and vigour and point of expression. ‘To render these rites and 
ceremonials striking, imposing, and solemn, the savage necessarily re- 
sorts to the only means which are at hand. ‘The body and the voice, 
the only materials over which he has command, are therefore made to 
minister their powers in the festival. Unusual positions and contor- 
tions of the body, and the whoop and shout of the voice, tutored by 
practice with a view to render them uniform, so that the whole tribe 
may partake, render cadence the necessary result. Here, again, we 
discover the first principle of music—that of an observance of time 
(the technical of the musician,) derived from a combination of the ex- 
pression of the voice and the movement of the body simultaneously in 
one individual, and their consequence, the united efferts of many. Thus 
when Hermes tells us that music consists in the general order of things, 
and Plato says that everything in the universe is music, they at once 
explain the affinities and harmonies of the physical and mental compo- 
sition. Melody in music most probably found its origin in the notes 
of the ‘‘ feathered songster of the woods,’’ which, falling upon the un- 
practised ear of man, induced imitation. The transition of cadence and 
time, or its analogy, to language, is natural and obvious, and is properly 
and closely represented by rhythm, which, combined with the elevated 
cast of thought deduced from the subject, produced poetry. Still the 
savage was not, according to his judgment, perfect in his ceremonies: 
he had addressed the mind and the ear—the eye yet remained to be 
pleased. Perhaps the language was too inefficient to convey the full- 
ness of his ideas. Rude and uncouth as they might be, wood, clay and 
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stone became cut, moulded and coloured into representations, almost 
symbolical at first, but gradually approaching to a likeness of the thing 
intended to be pictured to the eye. Hence, although the more modern 
practice of delineating with colours on a flat substance is understood to 
be the art itself, yet here we perceive design, which is the germ of 
painting. Thus we reach the conclusions of the coeval origin and 
birth of the fine arts, both of which are but an example, that the nearer 
they approach to the truth of their parent nature, so do they rank higher 
in the estimation of mankind, so do they approach nearer to perfection, 
and so do they purify and exalt the human mind to a just reverence 
and affection for the God of Nature. 

Of the rude and early poetry we have very slender knowledge. 
Tradition has brought down to us some very few memorials, such as 
the productions of the Runic bards; but it was not until long after the 
invention of letters and the subsequent art of printing, with the single 
exception of the Homeric poems, that we have any distinct legacies of 
the efforts of the muse. Enough however has been shown to convince 
us that in the more primary state of man, poetry, ex necessitate rei, did 
exist: and an additional proof, if it were wanting, is found in the fact, 
that the most barbarous nations of the present day, of which we have 
any knowledge, have their songs and dances, both marked with the pe- 
culiar characteristic of vigour. ‘The North American Indian, without 
the adventitious aids of civilization, is distinguished for the vein of na- 
tural thought, fire of fancy and power of expression which run through 
his compositions either at the Council Fire, or the orgies of triumph; 
and the Greenlander chaunts the story of his adventures on the mighty 
deep, in strains appropriate to the subject. 

A detailed history of the progress of the fine arts, among the different 
nations of the ancient and modern world, belongs to the regular pro- 
ductions of the learned. But a few general classifications will elucidate 
our subject, which is that of analogy. And first, it is to be remarked, 
that whether in reference to the aggregate, or to the individuality of 
nations, the epochs in the gradual approximation of each art to perfee- 
tion and its estimation by mankind in different communities have been 
distinctly marked and siinultaneous. As ve 


‘The weird sisters, hand in hand, 
Posters of the sea and land 
Thus do go about, about.” 


In whatever age or nation poetry has flourished, painting and music 
have been its attendant handmaids, and wherever it has declined or be- 
come extinguished, the sister arts have been proportionately prostrated. 
This may be assumed as a general fact, for the exceptions only serve 
to establish the rule. Poetry undoubtedly holds the highest rank, for 
the assertion of Dryden, in his famous ‘ Parallel,”’ that “the prin- 
cipal end of Painting is to please and the chief design of Poetry is 
to instruct,”’ holds true. Sir Joshua Reynolds, in his eighth discourse, 
more elaborately says, ‘“‘ Poetry having a more extensive power than 
our art, exerts its influence over almost all the passions. It operates 
by raising our curiosity, engaging the mind by degrees to take an in- 
terest in the event, keeping that event suspended and surprising at last 
with an unexpected catastrophe. ‘The Painter’s art is more confined, 
and has nothing that is equivalent to this power. Whatis done, must 
be done at one blow.” ‘Though these arts found their origin in the 
single principle we have before alluded to, yet that of Painting (namely, 
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ona smooth surface) is not equally remote with that of Poetry—and for 
an obvious reason—the first required a greater degree of mechanical 
skill than the latter. ‘The most ancient poetry of which we have tes- 
timony was of the Hebrews. With them it was a “sacred science,” 
mostly applied to the rites of worship, in which the hymns were 
chaunted by bands of singers, alternately. Their style was like their 
music, bold and sublime. ‘heir figures, like those of most Oriental 
nations, were distinguished for richness of imagery and sublimity of 
conception, all in unison with the majesty of the subject. ‘The Arabic 
and Persic languages possess more variety than the Hebrew, the dis- 
tinctive character of which is simplicity and energy. Hence the poets 
of the former devoted themselves to the amatory, elegiac and lyric, and 
their productions, according to Sir William Jones, were full of the 
gaudy, gorgeous and fantastic. Their airs, of which we have a few 
remnants, were light without being graceful. This analogy of their 
poetry and music is evidently deducible from the character of the Arabs 
and Persians, who were alternately engaged in war and commerce, and 
by their frequent travels acquired a taste for splendour and profusion. 
Two incidents stated in regard to the latter Orientalists are curious: 
that the copiousness of the Arabian language gave them many improvi- 
satori; and the Provengal and Castilian poets borrowed rhyme from 
Eastern Literature and introduced it into Europe. Here, where we 
date the earliest records of Poetry and Music, we find the first 
point in the history of Painting. We must believe that it existed in 
Persia, India, and China in those days, howsoever rude it might have 
been, if we credit the writers of these countries. The Persians had a 
knowledge of mosaic, and their carpets in the time of Alexander were 
worked and coloured with figures. ‘The Chinese painted natural ob- 
jects in bright colours, but with bad drawing and almost without per- 
spective. In India, the monstrous figures of idols were the subjects of 
the artist. In Egypt, Plato says that painting existed, but the only 
trace that remains is that found on the chests of the mummy, done in 
oil. Of the Oriental nations but few have advanced in the arts, and 
after a lapse of nearly three thousand years, they remain in the same 
striting analogous imperfection, a proof that upon the general cultiva- 
tion anc ealargemeyi of the mind, necessarily depends the progress of 
genius and mechanical skill. ‘le Chinese, to this day, abhor all mu- 
sic which is not confined to the simple sounds and plain chords. 

The next epoch which necessarily follows is that which relates to 
early Greece—Greece, the immortal, though now enslaved! the brilliant 
light of whose early days, like the beacon on the receding shore when 
the land has passed away into darkness and gloom, yet casts its beams 
of intelligence far and wide. ‘The language, whose pronunciation, like 
that of the Latin, is almost lost to us, exhibits, nevertheless, by its 
structure, the reason of the preéminence of the ancient Grecian Bards. 
The length and shortness of the syllables, by producing a harmonious 
intonation of the voice, led to the invention of the spondee and dactyl 
employed in the hexameter verse, and the power of native genius was 
unfolded and developed by the great acquisition of knowledge. Ho- 
mer, the father of poetry—the doubted yet deathless Homer—pro- 
duced his immortal poems at an early period, and oral tradition trans- 
mitted them to another age to add renown to the times in which he 
lived. Pindar, Sappho, Anacreon, Aeschylus, Euripides and Sophocles 
are names which 

‘Live like stars along the Grecian sky.” 
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Early Greece, too, was ‘‘ the fountain at whose well”’ the more mo- 
dern artists of the pencil drank deep of inspiration and instruction. ‘The 
earliest known schools of painting were at Sicyon, Rhodes, Corinth 
and Athens. Every one has read Pliny’s narration of Zeuxis’ produe- 
tion—the grapes deceiving the birds, and of Parrhasius’ curtain which 
deceived Zeuxis himself. From their time down to that of Apelles, 
the list of skilful masters is extensive; but there are few or no remains 
of their works to enable us to judge whether the praises of their his- 
torians were well bestowed. 


“ When Music, heavenly maid! was young, 
While yet in early Greece she sung,” 


the natural harmony of the language, tending to rhyme, and the inven- 
tion of instruments to accompany the voice, created a new era in 
the captivating ‘‘ science of sound.”” When Sappho struck the lyre, 
its melody was naturally appropriate to the poetic effusion. When 
imagination aims its boldest flight, its expression by the tones of the 
voice will be grand, solemn, brilliant, or melancholy, as the subject 
directs, for this seems to be a natural law of the mind. 

The poets of Rome took for their model the writers of Greece, and 
it was not till the Augustan era that the Latium bards began to rival their 
masters. ‘Then Horace, Virgil, Ovid, Tibullus, Statius, Lucan and 
Juvenal in successive order appeared, and acquired neverdying lau- 
rels. Of the Roman painters, much is not known prior to the time of 
Augustus, though we read of heroes painting representations of their 
own victories. But, * faithful as the needle to the pole,”’ painting in 
process of time followed poetry; and from Nerva to Antoninus it flou- 
rished. Nero, while he was a fiddler, was also a painter. Music 
also kept pace with her sisters, till, in the fall of the Roman empire, 
the arts and sciences were lost for many centuries. 


Here view 
The setting sun of science and of art! 
The poet’s song is hush’d; the painter’s skill 
Is lost: the tuneful harp strikes its own dirge 
Over its grave: the Goth and Vandal band 
Rejoice! 

But, ph onixlike, the arts were destined to rive from the midst of 
the ashes of their pristine glory. In the time of Charlemagne, the 
Proven¢al troubadours travelled throughout civilized Europe, singing 
their own romaunts to airs of their own composition. A warlike, 
yet luxurious chivalry encouraged their metrical ballads, in which 
were told their own prowess in arms, or through which their love was 
pourtrayed in the bower of their mistress. ‘This gave the charm of ele- 
gance to Italian poetry, which was beginning to revive, and Italy be- 
came, during the middle ages, ‘‘ the Poets’ Land of Europe.” Dante, 
Ariosto and Petrarch wrote, and the foundation of moder literature 
was laid. The Gierusalemme Liberata of ‘Tasso was the herald 
of its success. During the same ages, painting was revived, and al- 
most in the same spot, in the person of a Florentine, Giovanni Cima- 
bue. Followed by Leonardo da Vinci and Michael Angelo, it soon at- 
tained a height hitherto unsurpassed. KRaffaelle at Rome; in Venice, 
Bellini, Giorgione and ‘Titian; in Lombardy, Bianchi and Corregio, 
were the masters from whom descended the schools which ushered 
forth that host of eminent painters, whose works are at this day price- 
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less, and for the possession of which, emperors, kings and popes have 
contended, wept, and fought. Music, too, from the same impulse, 
new strung its lyre, and during the same time, its enchanting notes 
were encompassed and combined into a more regular science. The 
efforts of 'Tinctorius and Palestrina gave the promise of that superi- 
ority for their art, which the Italians maintain over all other nations. 
Indeed, the fertile genius which was awakened, and the classical taste 
which was cultivated in the “ Italy of the middle ages,” rendered it 
the storehouse of the arts to the world. Few ean peruse the page of 
its history, without entertaining emotions of admiration and wonder; 
and not the least interesting reflection which presents itself is, that at 
the same time when the long night of ignorance and barbaric gloom 
had become effectually dispersed by the lights of learning, and know- 
ledge, the extravagance of papal power, the vicious misrule of roy- 
alty, and the rapacity of the nobles became curbed, weakened, and 
almost prostrated. In the language cf an elegant writer of the present 
duy (De Ladner) then “the lamp of jearuing was relumed; the study 
of the scholastic theology and piilosoply, aud of the Roman law, 
changed men’s intellects; travels into the Kast enlarged their know- 
ledge of the earth; the use of the mariner’s compass emboldened 
their navigation; gunpowder changed the face of war: paper, and at 
length the art of printing, gave a more rapid diffusion to knowledge ; 
the taking of Constantinople scattered the learning of the Greeks over 
the West; schools and universities were numerous ; men were become 
eager for knowledge; classical learning was, in Italy, cultivated with 
ardour, and a strong feeling of admiration for the institutions and phi- 
losophy of antiquity excited, while the arts and sciences flourished to 
a great degree of perfection.” 

Germany is one of the very few nations, in whici painting has pre- 
ceded poetry. In the sixteenth century, we find the names of Durer, 
Holbein, Kneller and Mengs, whose works stand eminent in the lists 
of art. It was not till the beginning of the eighteenth century, that 
the German language became assimilated with poetry, when Klopstock 
appeared. But, it is to be observed, that although deficient in metre 
and rhyme, the writings of the German authors had been highly poeti- 
cal in point of imagination and terseness of thought. It is, however, 
true that Germany had scarcely a national literature one hundred and 
seventy years ago. But, since the period named, the literature of the Ger- 
mans has been graced by poetry of the highest order; and very lately, 
Goethe and Wieland have given to their country high poetic eminence. 
In music, who has not heard of the German composers? The Messiah 
of Handel, and the Creation of Haydn, although comparatively mo- 
dern, with a multitude of compositions which form a school by them- 
selves, show that their music led on the advance of poetry with rapid 
pace. 

France also exhibits the analogy of the arts. The era of time, from 
the first Francis, to the fourteenth Louis, ended with the names of 
Racine, Fontaine, Boileau, and Corneille on the roll of its poets, 
whose productions have been rendered 1: ‘0 almost every language of 
the polite nations. In painting, Poussin. Le Brun, Le Seur, Claude 
Lorraine, Boucher, and in more modern times, David, have evinced 
the love of the French nation for that art. In music, those who im- 
mediately preceded and followed Mehul and Gretry, among a host of 
composers who have administered to the passion of the French, have 
produced works which alone would have distinguished the nation. This 
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love of the French, ancient and modern, for music, has been proverbial, 
although in point of composition, they rank after Italy and Germany. 
Their composers of the present day, however, are making rapid strides 
in their art, insomuch, that the time is not far distant when they will 
probably rival their neighbours. Witness the productions of Boieldeau, 
Auber and Herold. ‘“‘ Vive la musique”’ has always been a character- 
istic motto of the nation. It does not follow that a nation is insensible 
to the charms of music, or does not derive from them great enjoyment, 
because it has not produced many authors. Scotland and Switzerland 
have severally long had a national music, felt and participated in by 
all classes, yet they are not distinguished by any great composers. 

In Spain, poetry was cultivated at an early period, but with little 
attention to classical taste. It abounded in wild conceit and extrava- 
gant and unnatural metaphor. Lope De Vega’s poetry is a proof of 
this. Portugal early attained a poetry of the same character, though 
Camoéns stands in bold relief from the mass of other authors. Paint- 
ing, in Spain, beginning in the time of Charles V., reached a style ap- 
proaching excellence with Velasquez, and was improved by Murillo. 
Still the painters of Spain exhibited no school, no uniform style or 
caste, and like their poets, were more devoted to gorgeous than natu- 
ral colouring. ‘The same remark is applicable to Portugal. 

Holland and Flanders, after the fifteenth century, produced eminent 
painters. ‘The works of Leyden, Ostade, Dow, Wouvermans, Cuyp, 
and Brower, with others, have rendered their names famous in the 
Dutch school, but those of Rembrandt have rendered him immortal. 
The Flemish school, beginning with John of Bruges, and to which 
belonged Rubens, Vandyck, Floris and Teniers, stands preéminent for 
accuracy of drawing, and delicacy and splendour of colouring. Like 
Germany, forming one of the exceptions to the general rule, the poetry 
of these countries was in embryo, till a much more subsequent period, 
and their music, except that which partook of the sacred character, 
was not earlier in date.—Of English poetry, being of our own language, 
it is unnecessary to enter into detail. ‘That it has thriven, and still 
thrives, in an exalted degree, is undeniable. From the times of Chau- 
cer and Spenser, it has steadily and gradually advanced, whether in 
the pastoral, the elegiac, the lyric, the didactic, the satiric, or epic. 
Few of the polite nations have exhibited, in the productions of the 
muse, such extraordinary variety, beauty, and quantity. Among the 
English, too, without many professors of the art, from the time of 
Edward III., painting had its votaries. Mr West, in his Academic 
Annual, says that in the times of the Henries VII. and VIII., the two 
Charles, and Queen Anne, great patronage to foreign artists was af- 
forded, and their works were eagerly soug'it after by royalty and nobi- 
lity. It was in the reign of George III. the English attained a school 
of painting, principally formed on the Italian and Flemish, though 
generally inferior. In music, England can hardly be said ever to have 
possessed a school, though she has by no means been destitute of com- 
posers. It is, nevertheless, true that among all classes of its society, 
music has ever entered into the amusements and relaxations of the 
people, in proportion to the condition of the other arts. 

Of the semibarbarous nations, such as Russia, it is sufficient to re- 
mark, that civilization being at a low ebb, the arts are in a proportion- 
ably rude state, but are not entirely neglected. Of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can, where civilization and refinement exists, untinctured by the unna- 
tural mixture of affectation and the conventional habits of fashion of 
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the European. continent, it is observable that although the highest ad- 
miration for them is entertained, and a keen and extensive feeling of 
appreciation is alive, the arts, like the people, are in an early state of 
existence. ‘I'he energies of a new people are necessarily directed, 
whatever may be their capacity for mental enjoyment, to the great 
works of utility. American poetry is in its infancy; but the blossoms 
give promise of the richest fruit. 

In the few faint outlines which have thus been given, there is 
no design to pourtray the history of each art; that properly be- 
longs to a more minute inquiry. The object of these remarks is 
simply to recall to recollection, as exhibiting an useful lesson, the 
natural affinity, and the constant connexion, in point of time and 
locality, of the arts of the imagination. ‘To judge properly of the 
analogy, one view of the subject must not be forgotten. ‘The love 
of any particular people, in any particular age for a// the arts may be 
equal, yet they may exist in a different degree of perfection, so far as 
the productions of that people and age are concerned. Still the ana- 
logy is not destroyed. Some nations have owned great poets, and few 
painters: but painting from other nations was not the less the subject 
of acquisition and enjoyment. So the relative positions of composi- 
tion, authorship, or production, and those of patronage, possession, 
and admiration are various in various nations; yet each art, in its ab- 
stract, has an equal number of devotees, and the analogy remains. 
This may be owing to the necessities, habits and customs of the peo- 
ple, of which we have given several instances. For the same reason, 
a nation may want a national school of painting, or be without a na- 
tional music, or e converso, but it is no proof of a national distaste for 
each or any art. Italy, for example, produced composers and compo- 
sitions of the first class, and has no national music; while, on the 
other hand, Scotland has a marked characteristic music, but the world 
owes to her no peculiar compositions ; the important fact to be remarked 
is, that the love of music, in each nation, different as it may be, is unde- 
niable. The comparison of the objects attained, and the effects produced 
by the three arts is, however, not to be understood as equal. This 
arises from the different capacities of the medium—the senses—through 
which they address the mind. Poetry embraces within its scope his- 
tory, narrative, the passions, and all things animate or inanimate, with 
the means of combination, versatility and variety, as extensive as lan- 
guage itself. It possesses the powers of all, and many more than 
those of the rest. Painting is not so extensive in its sphere as poetry, 
and much more so than music. It can pourtray an incident of history, 
or illustrate a passion, but it claims, but in a slight degree, the faculty 
of combination and compound exhibition. As the deaf man, whose 
mind receives all its instruction by aid of the vision, is a less perfect 
being, than he who is instructsd by means of language, so must paint- 
ing, operating in the same mode, yield in superiority to poetry. Music 
—the melody of poetry—has the fewest capacities. It is merely auxil- 
iary and imitative. Unassisted by language, it can detail no historic 
event, and describe no existing thing of nature or art. It only can imi- 
tate natural sound, or aid in expressing the passions or the general 
subject, by its different movements of time, qualities of key, or combi- 
nations of chord. Yet in its own peculiar sphere, it is a successful 
agent in addressing the human heart. But the arts, however different 
in the grade of their powers, have all the same tendency—the same 
common beauideal of the ancients—THE PERSONIFICATION OF THE 
Beauty or Nature. 
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THE DREAM OF THE SEPULCHRE.* 
By Sumner L. Fatrrie.p. 


In solemn commune of the lone still night, 
When, throned in heaven, the stars beam brightly clear, 
Shedding on earth dim shadowings of that light, 
Whose radiance gleams o’er glory’s brightest sphere, 
I oft have dwelt on that recoiling fear, 
That shuddering awe which bows the human mind, 
When beckoning shadows in the gloom appear, 
Or sheeted phantoms wail in midnight wind, 

Dread visitants, uncalled, unto their shuddering kind. 


And it hath seemed an awful thing and strange 
That unblest spirits o’er the earth should roam, 
Unbanned, though feared—forever bringing change, 
Sorrow and death—prophetic shades of doom ! 
Mystery of mysteries! not e’en the tomb 
Vouchsafeth slumber unto souls unblest, 
But from sepulchral darkness they will come, 
From their dark prison and their chill unrest, 

And with mute horror freeze the fountains of the breast. 


In every age, in every clime, vain man 
Hath sought, what, found, could give him only woe; 
Since the long eras of despair began 
He hath desired that knowledge which doth grow 
In the dark vale of death alone—and so 
His spirit hath no rest—he pants to drink 
The waters that will poison ages !—Go! 
Turn not! away from horror’s dizzy brink, 
For vain are all the thoughts thy burning brain can think! 


Dreams, omens, apparitions—tales of eld— 
Vague oracles and auspices and charms, 
And spells of hoary magi—holy held— 
All that electrifies, enchants, alarms, 
And lays, as ’t were, within our living arms 
The secrets of Eternity; all these, 
While Life’s quick spirit every bosom warms, 
Will be, as they have been, the sounding seas, 
O’er which man’s soul goes forth, a barque before the breeze. 


And these will awe the spirit in their power, 
And crush the green buds of the heart, and throw 
The gloom of Teotined grief o’er every hour; 
Thus tribulations and hard trials grow 
To utter agony—despairing woe— 
Low wailing discontent and blasphemy ; 
Thus hope forsakes us in the rosy glow 
Of young desire—and o’er our morning sky 

The tempest gathers dark on youth’s rejoicing eye. 


Yet grayhair’d sages, skill’d in secret lore, 
Against the fearful creed have vainly striven ; 


* In this Poem it is the purpose of the author to suggest and illustrate 
those unceasing though unprofitable desires of the mind, which, discontented 
with the common allotment, search after an Arcadian Utopia among the sha- 
dows of futurity. The subject has been deemed one of high poetical capabi- 
lity ; how far the writer has done justice to his theme is a question that awaits 
the reply of the courteous reader. 
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Shadows uncouth have gloomed on dusky shore 

And dark lone heath amid the gathering even; 

Strange forms have glimmered o’er the twilight heaven, 

E’en to the eyes of wisdom, unlike earth’s, 

And howling shrieks, upon the tempest driven, 

Blanched blooming cheeks round merry crackling hearths, 
And frantic mothers mourned o’er diabolic births. 


The lamp’s red light hath suddenly turned dim; 

Wild lion gusts moaned o’er the midnight sky ; 

From halls of banquet wailed the funeral hyran, 

While terror clouded the inquiring eye, 

And shook the shuddering heart in mastery, 

When faltering voices awful knowledge sought, 

And pale lips quivered, breathless for reply 

To daring question of mysterious Nought, 
Whose gibbering accents fell—annihilating thought. 


Mail’d knights, their helms and gorgets sireaming blood, 

And their torn banners spotted with dark gore, 

Have blown their warhorns in the mountain wood 

Till every cavern echoed to the roar; 

And coalblack steeds, mid arrowy lightnings, o’er 

The precipice have leapt and clattered on 

Through rockbarred glens, by ocean’s sounding shore, 

While their dead riders, from their eyes of stone, 
Flashed forth a demon light and raised an awful moan. 


Mid the deep passes of the Odenwold 
Or Hartz—meet haunt for fiends that tempt and kill, 
The traveller’s heart in terror hath grown cold, 
As, like a whirlwind, up the haunted hill, 
Where all was vast and dark and ghostly still, 
He hurried on—nor dared to turn his head— 
While yet the night obeyed the demon’s will, 
And round him flocked an army of the dead, 
With juggling giant fiends, who mocked him as he fled. 


Where old St Gothard, from his alpine height, 
O’erlooks the avalanche and glacier steep, 
The monk hath wakened, in a wild affright, 
From troubled trances that do murder sleep, 
And leave the wearied eye'in vain to weep, 
While the Wild Huntsman and his train went by,— 
Hounds baying, bugles wailing—one wide sweep 
Of woodland warfare, that portended nigh 

The viewless woes of all called forth to do and die. 


The assassin host hath started from his feast, 
When the loud summons shook his castlegate, 
And on his tongue died merry tale and jest 
At the dread warning of triumphant Fate! 
Through mossgrown towers and vast halls desolate 
Till morn reéchoes the slow armed tread, 
And, where the ancient chieftain whilom sate, 
Fixed eyes unearthly gleam, as if the dead 
Were throned in judgment o’er dark deeds of years long fled. 


Barons have trembled like their vassals when 
Death shook his cerements off, and came among 
The living, like a victor ;—priests have then 
Clung to their shrines e’en as the voiceless tongue 
Grew to the quivering palate ;—vaults have rung 
With vigil prayers ar groans of agony, 

And moans of penance and low dirges sung, 
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Till the scared worshippers made haste to flee, 
And hurried, baffled in their power, in dark crowds franticly. 


Mid the deep silence of her sacred cell, 
The vestal hath forgot to tell her beads, 
And listened to the agonizing yell, 
That fearfully revealed most fearful deeds! 
Vain, then, were crucifix and prayers and creeds, 
Vain the dim vigil and the patient fast— 
Still, like the moaning of sepulchral weeds, 
Sighs, as of suffering spirits, by her past, 
And shrieks through cloisters rang—the wildest and the last. 


Why come these bodements of approaching ill 
O’er Thought, the silent language heaven doth hear? 
Why quails the heart, with a pervading thrill, 
At the dim shades of what it should not fear? 
—All we should know is known and felt—draw near! 
Read the fair volume of the earth and skies! 
Rest thou on Hope, without a sigh or tear! 
And joy on earth shall be thy glorious prize, 
While He, thy Helper, reads the fearful mysteries. 


And when thy pathway is beset, and grief 
Waits on thee Fike a shadow, and thou art 
An alien from thy kind—a pilgrim-chief 
On life’s wild desert, yet thy yearning heart 
Will cling to its youth’s passion and impart 
The tender beauty of its blest repose 
To all that lives; so thou dost ne’er depart 
From truth revealed, nor crown thy many woes 
By dark distrust and doubt that round thy spirit tose. 


Strange things have been, if there be truth in oath, 
And mighty men have been o’ercome with dread, 
And holy priests of bell and book—though loth 
To quail before the inessential dead ; 
The wisest, purest, bravest, best have fled 
From midnight wailings and mysterious forms, 
Nor dared to watch the slow unsounding tread, 
Nor hear the shrieks, mid wildly bickering storms, 
Of souls unblest that howled o’er their cold bed of worms. 


And mind hath quailed to fantasies, and signs 
Upon the heart have fallen like a hell; 
Life hath been measured by the palmer’s lines, 
Whose hours allotted God alone can tell; 
And seasons have been sanctities, whose spell 
Was bane to beauty and a blight to love ; 
And men have drunken at the merlin’s well 
Till demons peopled every idol grove, 

And shut from human eyes the glory from above. 


‘“‘ We meet at Philippi!” the Phantom said, 
And Rome was lost when her last hero fell— 
Fell where the ghost of vanquished Cesar led, 
While Freedom vanished and the funeral knell 
Toll’d for her country !—To the wizard’s cell 
Crowds throng to perish ’neath inflicted fears 
Deeper and deadlier than their dreaded hell, 
While ghastly spectres of predestined years 
Gasp hideous smiles and mast at unavailing tears. 


There is a voice in every leaf that stirs 
Amid the greenwood, when the twilight air 
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Sighs through the oaken boughs or close thick firs, 
Revealing future glory or despair; 
And melancholy Thought from things that are 
Catches dim glimpses of the days to come, 
And thus sky, earth and sounding ocean wear 
The ghastly glimmer of a quivering gloom, 

The hue of voiceless Fear—the terror of the Tomb. 


The mind of Man! a strange and awful Power! 
Seraphic brightness shadowed o’er by dust! 
A god that left its paradise an hour, 
And clothed itself in clay—its hope and trust 
Still yearning for the mansions of the just. 
Dimmed, not polluted, by the body’s ills, 
Like virgin go!d most bright beneath its rust) 
he spirit here its pilgrimage fulfils, 
And heaven receives its thoughts, as ocean, countless rills. 


To die is doom and Life enacts our Death— 

That should not daunt us nor the manner how; 

So we escape the villenage of breath, 

And all the sorrows that beset us now; 

But in the deep guilt of a broken vow, 

And sin unpardoned, to behold the ban 

And fear yet shun it not—oh! this is woe 

Which quenches mind, that cannot choose but scan 
The endless errors and the destiny of man. 


Mid the vast pomp of Judah’s sacred fane 
The holy man in glistening ephod passed, 
And marked the Chosen; while, like April rain, 
Guilt’s blood poured forth; and thus, until the last, 
Crime unredeemed will stain the boundless waste 
Of life,—and he that sinneth can but die; 
Yet for the few, who shun the desert blast 
Of Evil, joy still dwells beneath the sky, 

And Hope that mounteth up—whose Eden is on high. 


To thoughtful wisdom every spot of earth 
Is full of beauty, every sound, of joy, 
And the soul revels in its deathless birth, 
And feels in age the genius of the boy; 
So He ordains who dwelleth in the sky, 
Though billowy clouds float round about His throne, 
And darkness His pavilion is on high, 
For justly he beholdeth all that’s done, 
And chooseth from the earth the souls that are His own. 


The world is full of terror—terror born 

Of what we know not; like the sacred gold 

That Brennus stole from Delphi, left forlorn, 

Life is a fatal treasure! we grow old 

In early youth and human joy is sold 

For fear that bringeth woe; bound down, girt round 

With woes we never ean on earth unfold, 

We still must bear, while every sight and sound 
Chills the wild breaking heart in sorcery’s fetters bound. 


We are not of the things we seem; there lies 

A boundlessness we search not—cannot know 
Around, and, like the starry fields and skies, 
Thoughts distant mingle in a maze of woe 

And break the spirit down and o’er us throw 
The robe of Nessus; knowledge skills not here; 
In the dark commune of a dream, we grow 
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Unto the things we fashion and the tear, 
Unshed, doth turn to ice and this the heart must bear. 


The spirit cannot grasp what it defines; 
All must believe what none can comprehend ; 
Our Fate must trace the long, the fatal lines 
That bind our hearts and with their being end ! 
We are but shadows here; strange things that blend 
Oft with the earth—sometimes, with heaven; like snow, 
Pure in the dayspring of our birth, we wend 
After in the world’s pathway and soon grow 
Familiar with Earth’s guilt and all the sinner’s woe. 


Dark visions of the Sceptic! where ye lead 

Thousands will follow; what ye teach, believe! 

Tremble! dim reason is the failing reed 

Ye lean upon in mystery! Oh, deceive 

‘The widowed heart no more, or it must grieve 

O’er the cold ruin of its darkened shrine, 

And, as it wanders, still behind it leave 

Its godlike powers, high thoughts and hopes benign— 
And the immortal Light that proved its birth divine ! 


False as responses from Dodona’s cave 
Or rude Telmessus, are the unearthly fears 
That haunt the heart through being to the grave, 
And change to agony outgushing tears; 
Yet every changeful leaf and shadow bears 
Some dim similitude of woes to come, 
And lone reflection, like dark waters, wears 
Life’s life away—in peril of its doom— 
Till the grieved spirit parts and wauders to its home. 


The midnight churchyard and the lonely heath, 
The o’erarched forest and the ruined tower, 
Where stilly roam the images of death, 
Where goblins gibber at the voiceless hour, 
And strange appearances, like giants, lour 
Through the dead darkness of the creaking wood— 
Oh! these are seasons when the fiend hath power, 
And places where he tempteth men to blood, 
While madness springs from fear and stunning solitude. 


And these things, awful in their mystery, fill 
The o’ercharged heart with horror past all speech, 
And shoot through every vein a quivering thrill, 
An awe that petrifies, beyond the reach 
Of human healing; wisdom cannot teach 
Knowledge, nor quell the terrors that will bear 
The spirit into frenzy! Preach, oh, preach, 
In zealot dooming, to the empty air, 

Ye ministers of men! then tremble in despair! 


Reveal your mission! rend away the veil! 

Tell us what ’t is we dread and what we are! 

Cloud not the heart whose thickening pulses fail! 

Doubt o’er us hangs, like a cold distant star, 

That shows but darkness-—truth abides afar, 

None knoweth where; but are ye of the skies, 

Yet cannot tear away the obstructing bar, 

That shuts out knowledge? oe our groping eyes, 
Or never more o’ercloud the eternal mysteries ? 


Where are we? Earth doth seem a hell, afar : 
From the bright dwellings of the pure and high; - 
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The darkened mockery of a cold dim star, 
That, ages since, dropped from the glorious sky! 
—What are we? Angels vouchsafe no reply, 
And our own thoughts are but a maze of dreams, 
That wrap us in delusion; the soul’s eye 
Is dimmed by doubt and dazzled by the gleams, 
That flash from heaven o’er earth, like lightning o’er dark streams. 


Why should we live to be the thrall of fears, 
That sear the bleeding bosom? Why abide 
Where Hope’s frail flowers are watered by our tears, 
Where passion riots on the wreck of pride, 
And every joy is hurried down the tide 
Of time to dim oblivion ?—All is pain, 
Our birth, life, death—and, onward as we glide, 
We leave behind the things we love, full fain 
To linger near past joys we shall not see again. 


Why such things are, earth never can reveal ! 
The canon of our doom hath found its close! 
The dread Dispensers of our woe or weal 
O’er earth and heaven—its angels or its foes— 
Wander where’er the tide of being flows; 
We know not, none know, where our path began, 
Nor where ’t will end! but while the blue sky glows, 
And seasons bless our bosoms, still the ban 

Of Evil doth not blight the moral heart of man. 


Though branded by the taint of sin, and blurr’d 
By the dire passions of our earthly lot; 
Though upas envy in the soul hath stirr’d, 
And dark revenge that cannot be forgot; 
Though murder leaves its hecatombs to rot, 
And bandit kings are Earth’s liege lords of woe; 
Yet there ’s redeeming beauty for the blot, 
And blessedness, that, with a mellow glow, 
Lights up the deepest stains that steep our hearts below. 


E’en as I write, old ocean’s billows swell 
And rush and roar around me, and the sun 
Gleams o’er the Atlantic waters as they well 
From the deep fountains of the depths; near done, 
The summer eve sinks o’er the sea, and on 
The gallant ship careers like hope to Heaven! 
But all is mystery around; we run 
A race with fate in darkness, and ’t is given 
Our weary, fainting hearts to be asunder riven ; 





Or worn, like rocky channels, till our life 
Becomes an agony—a burning thirst, 
A ing fever—a Prometheus strife 
With Destiny resistless from the first! 
—Vain is the song that from the heart hath burst, 
Vain is the incense of the poet’s soul, 
Vain deeds of glory blessed or accursed, 
And vain the fruits of seasons as they roll, 
If human hearts bow not to Him who guides the whole. 


Dark the palazzo of the sunny south 

To him whose spirit broods o’er wrong and ill ; 
Dark the fresh bloom of innocence and youth 
To the chained victim of his own wild will! 
Love’s first warm gush and Joy’s electric thrill 
Stern passion chan into bitter grief, 

But meek contentedness abideth still, 
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And humble trust that is its own relief,— 
The blossomed seed in >;.:.g—the golden autumn sheaf. 


Like twilight shed from treetops on blue streams, 
The future shadoweth o’er the yearning rind, 
That is a dim and dusky heaven of dreams, 
Where high events are uttered by the wind ; 
Yet to a bosom humbled and resigned 
Still there is Hope—high, holy hope, that soars 
To realms the dervise never yet divined, 
Where seraphs wander by elsysian shores, 
And thronging World on World the Eternal One adores. 


The lone heart looks and lingers and still yearns 
To drink the bann’d cup of that awful lore, 
Which dwells among the ashes of death’s urns, 
And is poured forth on that untravelled shore, 
Whence parted spirits can return no more ! 
But, oh, the quest is vain; the burning thirst 
Of knowledge never can be quenched before 
The chains that bind the struggling spirit burst, 
And the free soul departs to realize the worst. 


But well our searching thought these shapes may deem, 
These sheeted shadows and mysterious forms, 
No strange creations of a feverish dream, 
That come and vanish on the wings of storms, 
But — whom the fire of glory warms, 
Who from the sepulchre of darkness come, 
From the cold mansion of corroding worms, 
To soothe the sadness of despairing doom, 
And with a gentle love lead Earth’s beloved home! 


Sweet messages of merey may invite 

Blest ones to wander mid their own loved kin, 

That they may minister to their delight, 

And shield their hearts from error and from sin ; 

So, by this hallowed commune, they may win 

Offenders from the path that leads to woe, 

And guide them where the holy enter in 

The heaven of heavens—the home that cannot know 
That sorrow, sin and death which visit all below. 


O Tuov! the beautiful, the loved, the lost, 

For whom unwonted tears are shed alone ! 

Hear, thou of all on earth beloved the most, 

O hear my song beneath the eternal throne !' 

To what far realm, fair sister, art thou gone ? 

Where is thy dwelling with the purified ? 

Hearst thou thy brother’s deep and bitter moan ? 

Cleanse thou his heart and check his human pride— 
The seraph be thou wert! that with thee I had died! 


In the fresh bud of being thou wert swept 

From the glad earth jon the rejoicing sky, 

And stranger hearts, o’ergushing, deeply wept, 

That one so blest and beautiful could die! 

Oh! many a bosom heaved its first low sigh 

O’er beauty’s blight and genius’ early doom, 

And, well do I remember, every eye 

Looked from the shadow of its mournful gloom, 
While Mary’s lovely brow was darkened by the tomb. 


I would not,thou wert here; earth is a cold, 
A cruel sojourn to the pure and mild, 
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And none can long the sweet affections hold 
Of such as thou, blest sister, undefiled ! 
But when in memory thine eye hath smiled, 
And thy voice came like songs from glory’s sphere, 
While I roamed sadly o’er earth’s desert wild, 
I oft have sighed to meet thee, sister dear! 
Where thou art still the same as when our blessing here. 


Thou, too, my father! ere thy son could catch 
And paint thine image on his glowing breast, 
Wert taken from thy skill’d and patient watch 
O’er men by ills afflicted and distrest, 
To the lone chamber of thy silent rest! 
I cannot well remember thee; there floats 
A proud veiled image by me—half expressed— 
An eye that bears the spirit it devotes, 

A brow, a face, a form, but faint as sunbeam motes. 


It is not oft thy name is uttered now, 
For men are false to fame, and thou wert proud, 
But some have told me that I bear thy brow, 
And like thee move among the huddled crowd; 
If thus it be, my father! though the shroud 
Is dust upon thy heart, thy sptrit still 
Lives in thy firstborn boy, who hath avowed, 
And will uphold the grandeur of thy will, 

And, till the death decreed, thy great designs fulfil. 


It is a pleasant thought that thou mayst know 
From all that live the person of thy son; 
Yet I would not thou shouldst behold his woe, 
But mark his ordeals passed—his trophies won— 
Teach him to bear his trials, yet begun, 
And follow Virtue—though a banished queen, 
And Honour, where high deeds in youth are done, 
Reckless of all that may be or hath been, 

If it exalt us not above this grovelling scene. 


Among the ancient hills of Warwick sleeps 

A lake that mirrors the blue bending skies, 

And round its waters lone the Mountain sweeps, 

Whose pinnacles are thrones of destinies : 

And by that sunny lake’s green margin lies 

A garden-plot choked up with poison weeds, 

And in the midst a Ruin; there these eyes 

First drank the beauty of a world that bleeds, 
Amid its thousand charms, o’er Passion’s evil deeds. 


And o’er a beetling crag a palmer bent 
At that young hour—a wild and brainsick man— 
And through the clouds of future being sent 
His spirit: coal black was his hair, but wan 
His lips that seemed to mutter o’er a ban. 
He spake of sorrow and an orphan boy, 
And widowhood in summer years began, 
And guardian guilt and toil without a joy, 
And yet a gifted Mind no trial could destroy. 


“jo ors « 


That palmer’s footstep prints no more the earth, 
But his dim oracles were words of truth: 

My son—sire—sister—many a friend of worth 

No more watch o’er my melancholy youth, 

And kindred friends are few, and foes, in sooth, 
Amid the mazes of earth’s withering gloom, 

Like scorpions craw] and pierce, with barbed tooth, 
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My heart that dares the worst of evil doom, 
And will not cower or quail till shrouded in the tomb. 


But happier thoughts and holier feelings wake, 

And man may learn to seek his trust above, 

Unawed by all the world can give or take, 

Confiding in the fountain of all love! 

Resigned and holy faith will ever prove 

The highest hope, the purest bliss—the best 

And only gift that nothing can remove ! 

Lean thy sick heart on heaven and be at rest! 
Who early seek such strength will be forever blest. 


Hold sweet communion with loved ones who sleep, 
Yet not unconscious of thy love and woe, 
In death’s cold arms, yet in their bosoms keep 
Such high affection thou for them dost show! 
For thee their spirits sti!l with young love glow, 
For thee they whisper in the evening wind 
Soft, soothing words, that like blue waters flow ;— 
“Though dead, our love yet lingers all behind— 
“For thee in heaven we dwell—be thou to heaven resigned !”’ 


Reason is blind in mysteries revealed, 

And thought is folly o’er our destiny ; 

The tree of knowledge unto all is sealed, 

Alike to worshipper and Sadducee, 

Alike to Muterin and Osmanlee ; 

And faint and finite is the brightest gleam 

Of our chained spirits o’er Eternity ; 

Wisdom must wait on fevered passion’s dream, 
And solemn awe create the thoughts we dare to deem. 

We die with every friend that parts form earth, 

But live again with every soul whose home 

Is the blue ether. From our hour of birth 

Lost loved ones are around us, and they come 

Into our thoughts, like moonlight, when we roam 

In silvery silence neath the starlight sky; 

They charm in grief, irradiate in gloom, 

Impart heaven’s gladness to the brow and eye, 
And teach our weary hearts that spirits never die. 


THE LANGUAGE AND EARLY AUTHORS OF ITALY. 


Tue history of a language is so closely connected with the revolu- 
tions and vicissitudes of a country, that we cannot speak of one with- 
out alluding from time to time to the other. And, indeed, it would not 
be very philosophical to separate entirely from the history of a lan- 
guage the important events which may have had an influence on it, or 
those that have preceded its first dawn; and the modifying power which 
other more ancient languages may have exerted in its improvement or 
decline. 

Every enlightened age in the history of a language must be placed, 
as it were, between the passed, or more ignorant, and the future, or 
more enlightened times, on which this epoch exercises more or less influ- 
ence as the men, who succeed it, properly avail themselves of, or neglect 
the knowledge which has preceded them. ‘True, all men are not capa- 
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ble of fulfilling their task; for great personal talents and capacity are 
requisite, besides the mere circumstance of succeeding a learned age, 
to estimate that which has already been done, to perceive that which 
still remains to be accomplished, and to execute it with propriety and 
prom, titude. 

An epoch of this kind was created by the great genius of Dante in 
his native language. He seized, with astonishing correctness and ra- 
pidity, on the events of the past, commented on the present, and saw, 
with almost a prophetic eye, the events concealed in the darkness of 
futurity. ‘This was the merit of Dante; in this especially consisted 
his great talent in an age of barbarism. He was a man preéminently 
gifted; and will always be considered as a golden link between an 
ignorant and a more enlightened but cruel age. We consider his age 
as the dawn of learning in Italy, and the beginning of the revival of 
letters in Europe. 

But let us first briefly review what preceded the age of Dante. 

The Roman language had reigned for several centuries in the world, 
supported by the Roman legions and by the glory of their arms. By 
their influence the Romans compelled, and the credit, attached to the 
acquisition of their noble language, caused all nations conquered by 
them to adopt, the Latin language in preference to their native idiom. 
In the course of time, all these idioms were, more or less, mixed with 
and modified by the Latin language. 

The inhabitants of Etruria, almost at the gate of Imperial Rome, 
could not escape the fate of other conquered nations. ‘Therefore, the 
spoken language of ‘Tuscany and other parts of Italy was, for a long 
time, what the more refined and polished Romans called the vulgar 
Latin; and during the long sway of Rome, down to the decline and 
fall of the Roman Empire, and at the period of the repeated invasions 
of the barbarians from the north and south, the vulgar Latin was the 
prevailing language of Italy. At the time of these invasions, and sub- 
sequently, all the different dialects of the Latin spoken in every part 
of the Roman dominions were gradually corrupted by the respective 
languages of the barbarians. 

It would be almost impossible to give a full and correct history of the 
changes which have occurred from time to time in the language spoken 
by the Italians previous to, and even after, the conquest of the barbari- 
ans. Nor can we assign to each of them the precise degree of influ- 
ence they may have had on the Italian, or determine which language 
may be considered to have had most influence. There is no doubt that 
the Latin may be considered its parent tongue; but all the dialects of 
the barbarians, who have desolated Italy, have left some traces of their 
dissonant and energetic speech. 

What the natural language of man is we know not; but if, by a mi- 
racle, he were deprived of all artificial language, from the perfection of 
his vocal organs he would still retain a language of the kind which we 
possess, and of far greater extent and variety than that of any other ani- 
mal. But, it has often been asked, whence has artificial language arisen ? 
Whence comes that rich variety of tongues which distinguishes the dif- 
ferent nations of the earth; and that wonderful facility which, com- 
mon to many of them, characterizes every idea by a distinct term? 

We shall not ascend into the antiquity of time to form hypotheses on 
the first spoken language of the world or of Italy, nor dwell on that 
started by Pythagoras, and afterwards adopted by Plato and supported 
by all the treasures of his learning and genius. 
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That which seems to be the most probable is, that languages have 
progressively grown with the wants and growing improvements of 
mankind and their peculiar situation; and this we deduce from the very 
constitution of man and the astonishing formation of the organs of hear- 
ing and the mechanism of the function of the voice. These causes 
must all have concurred and contributed to the formation of the differ- 
ent languages of the earth. 

But it is to that Supreme Intelligence who excavated the deep and 
replenished it with waters and surrounded them with those Andes 
which expand their gigantic sides into the ocean and raise their proud 
heads in all the lofty majesty of nature: who holds suspended in har- 
monious dance the Solar System; and who said, ‘let there be light 
and there was light;’’ that man must refer the first cause, intention, 
creation, and ultimate result of the rich variety of languages. 

From the fall of the Roman Empire to the period when Italian Lite- 
rature began to glimmer in the horizon of Italy, where it shot forth its 
earliest twinklings, the Italians were immersed in excessive wealth, 
moral and political corruption, and became the easy prey of the barba- 
rian invaders. But we must hasten over this scene of gloom, horror, 
and devastation, to reach the Tenth Century. This epoch was that 
of the first crusades, and of the general revival of Letters in Europe. 

The Saracens, in those times, were highly esteemed; and their learn- 
ing, the subtlety of their Aristotelian philosophy, their tournaments and 
their chivalrous spirit and politeness became a living school for the Ita- 
lians, and the object of their study and admiration. 

This period, many centuries afterwards, furnished to the Italian poets 
that inexhaustible source of chivalrous adventures, which Berni and 
Ariosto, particularly, have embellished with their rich imagination, 
their legends of love, their pathos and romance. 

To the influence of the Arabians succeeded, in Europe, that of the 
Proveneals in the cultivation of letters. ‘The Italians imitated all that 
was esteemed and praiseworthy among them; and hence the Italian 
language was slightly influenced by the Romances of the Troubadours. 

For, of all the rude dialects which arose from the ruins of the Latin, 
the Proveneal or Romance language, after the revival of Literature, was 
the first to be cultivated; and hence was exclusively employed by the 
Troubadours in their compositions. ‘They began to flourish about the 
commencement of the Eleventh Century, and were patronized, honour- 
ed and courted by almost every Prince of Europe. 

Italy had also its troubadours as well as its improvvisatori, who were 
no less celebrated than those of Provence. Dante himself did not dis- 
dain to write in this dialect, and we find in his Divina Commedia a 
passage in Proveneal which he puts into the mouth of the celebrated 
troubadour @rnault. 

In the meantime the Italians, surrounded by the ruins of Roman 
splendour and antiquities; by the libraries of their monasteries con- 
taining all the Roman learning, though their taste was partially cor- 
rupted by the subtleties of the Arabs and the courts of Love of the 
Troubadours; the Italians at last gradually emerged and became once 
more preéminent above all the nations of the world by their learning 
and industry as they had once been by the valour of their arms. 

They were divided into small republics and principalities, yet some 
of them were the first powers in Europe who could boast of possessing 
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a fleet. They created commerce and manufactures, and exchanged their 
industry with the nations ef the East and the West. 

In the meantime, Petrarca eclipsed the Troubadours, the Deca- 
merone of Boccacio, every kind of Romance or Novel. Dante, who 
had preceded them both, not only surpassed them in energy of style 
and strength of imagination; he had, moreover, the honour of being 
the first who familiarized his countrymen with the sciences known in 
his time and with the learning of the sages of antiquity. He caused his 
vernacular tongue to speak learnedly, a thing unattempted before. 

Dante and Petrarca were so much esteemed that they superseded the 
Troubadours, who, together with their language, were entirely for- 

otten. 

. It has been also the glory of the Italian language that the talents of 
the three fathers of Italian letters gave an impulse to the whole of 
Europe, and produced and confirmed the revival of letters in England, 
France and Spain. In Spain, Garcilasso and Boscan both studied 
Dante and Petrarca; and the other Italian classics were also studied 
and imitated by the Spaniards under the reign of Charles V., as they 
were also in France at the court of Francis I., by the princes and lords 
of his kingdom. 

Every one knows the enmity which existed between Charles the 
Fifth and Francis the First, and the bloody wars which these princes 
waged against each other. Strange to tell, these two great men agreed 
only in one point of their character, namely, their particular attach- 
ment to the Italian language, literature, and the Italians themselves. 
Hence these generous princes vied with each other who should be 
most liberal, and who should most encourage the Italian letters and 
artists. By this noble rivalry, they drew to their respective courts 
some of the most learned Italians of that period, who diffused their 
genius over the pageantries of royal processions and gallant tour- 
naments. 

In England, as Warton, in his history of English poetry, relates, the 
Italian language, and Italian manners and politeness were studied and 
esteemed by the lords and courtiers who aspired to be praised for ele- 
gance and learning; and the sonnets of Petrarca were the models of 
excellence in composition. We may add that, from the days of Chau- 
cer to those of Lord Byron, no nation has more studied the Italian lan- 
guage, or been more benefited by it, than the English. In support of 
our opinion, we shall quote two passages from the North American 
Review. 


‘‘ The characteristics of an Italian school,” says this learned and generous 
editor, **are nowhere so discernible in English history, as under the reign of 
Elizabeth.” And again. ‘ Before the time of Elizabeth, all the light of 
learning which fell upon the world had come from Italy, and our own litera- 
ture, like a young and tender plant, insensibly put forth its branches most luxu- 
riantly in the direction whence it felt this invigorating influence. As it grew 
in years and hardihood, it sent its fibres deeper into its own soil, and ead 
thence the nourishment which enabled it to assume its fair and full proportions, 
Milton, it is true, the brightest name on the poetical records of that period, 
cultivated it with eminent success. Any one acquainted with the writings of 
Dante, Pulci and Tasso, will understand the value and the extent of Milton’s 
obligations to the Italians.” 


Indeed, the English literati might say to the Italians, what Dante 
says to Virgil. 
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*“* Tu se’ lo mio Maestro e il mio Autore, 
Tu se’ solo colui da cui io tolsi 
Lo bello stile che m’ha falto onore.”’ 


“ My Master thou and guide! 
Thou ’rt he from whom alone I have derived 
That style, which for its beauty, into fame 
Exalts me.”’ 


The Italians have had four illustrious and remarkable epochs in the 
history of their literature. ‘The first, that of Dante, Petrarea, and 
Boccacio, surnamed the Trecentisti, who lived and flourished both in 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. ‘The second is formed by a 
host of authors who flourished in the fifteenth century, called the Cin- 
quecentisti. ‘The third is that of Lorenzo de’ Medici; and the fourth 
is the golden age of Leo X. 

Much has been written for and against Petrarca; but those who are 
able to read his nobler songs, his Canzone and Trionfi, do not stop to 
criticise a few defects; and although at times we may meet with a pas- 
sage similar to those Dr Johnson calls conceits in Shakspeare, we 
should, nevertheless, bear in mind that Petrarca had had for predeces- 
sors, the Troubadours and 'Trouveres, whose poetry and tales are re- 
plete with conceits. ‘They were his models in this species of poetry: 
but how much superior to them are his sonnets and his ‘Trionfi! 

It is only a matter of astonishment that he should have written so 
much on Laura; and that, of all his Sonnets and Canzoni, not two are 
alike. His fertile and vivid imagination clothed in the highest poetical 
beauty every object which could have even the most remote associa- 
tion with her; for it is the attribute of genius to embellish and immor- 
talize all it loves. ‘The perfect mastery of his style has never as yet 
been equalled, and the polish which he gave to the Tuscan idiom will 
forever remain unrivalled among his countrymen, or among the writers 
of any other nation. We dwell on Petrarca’s brilliant success in the 
Italian language, because it led to the most important consequences 
over all Europe, by the evidence which it afforded of the capacities of 
a modern tongue. 

Warton unjustly accuses him of the early corruption of English 
poetry; and censures him for the bad taste of those writers who have 
copied his errors. But, it has never been asked, why did they not imi- 
tate his beauties? It is because it was easy to imitate his defects, al- 
though his beauties were inimitable; and, moreover, good taste was 
not yet sufficiently disseminated to render them justly appreciated. 

Upon the whole, the defects of Petrarca, like those of Shakspeare, 
must be ascribed to his age and predecessors; and if we cannot justify 
many of their conceits, we may, at least, thus apologize for the cha- 
racter of the poets; and, in consequence of their excellence, we may 
also overlook, in the general admiration and enthusiasm inspired by 
their rich and masterly productions, some of their farfetched embel- 
lishments, subtleties and conceits. 

No one of the illustrious triumvirate of the thirteenth century can 
be said to have had so great an influence over his own age, and over 
posterity, as Petrarca, Dante, sacrificed by a faction, was, as he pathe- 
tically complains, a wandering mendicant in a land of strangers. Boc- 
cacio, with the interval of a few years in the meridian of his life, 
passed from the gayety of a court to the seclusion of the cloister; but 
Petrarca, the friend, the minister of princes, devoted, during the whole 
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of his long life, his wealth, his wide authority and his talents, to the 
generous cause of philosophy and letters; and his own efforts, and the 
generous impulse, which his example communicated to his age, have 
justly entitled him to be considered the restorer of classical learning. 
Dante had fortified the ‘Tuscan idiom with the vigour and severe sim- 
plicity of an ancient language; but the graceful genius of Petrarca was 
wanting to ripen it into beauty, into that harmony of numbers which 
has made it the most musical of modern dialects. 

The genius of Dante, and that of Shakspeare, form a very striking 
parallel. They are the master-bards of Italy and England. They are 
both admired at home, and oppressed with praise and annotations; 
while they are ridiculed as no better than coarse barbarians by foreign 
critics. Dante rose before the dawn of letters in Italy; and Shak- 
speare, soon after they had spread their benign influence in England. 
They formed their native tongues without system or limit; but the 
creative genius of each formed another language within his own. Both, 
having withstood the obliterating waste of ages, have seen younger 
styles grow old and disappear, have survived all the shortlived foppery 
of literature, and flourish now in unabated splendour, tempting and 
baffling ten thousand imitations. J.T. 


MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. 


Tue improvements in modern times are so manifold, and so superior 
to those our forefathers enjoyed, that they ought not to pass without 
their deserved eulogium. We live in the reign of philosophy and the 
sunshine of the sciences; and our advances in the arts and the happi- 
ness of life are proportioned to this grand illumination. O for the hun- 
dred mouths of Fame, with each an hundred tongues, that I might pro- 
claim the gigantic strides, which we, the unrivalled moderns, make 
towards perfection! Indeed, we know not how sufficiently to congra- 
tulate our readers upon the excellence and sublimity of our discove- 
ries and improvements, both natural and artificial, beyond what was 
ever beheld in ancient times. Our superiority in knowledge, taste, in- 
genuity, politics, abolition, demagogism, virtue and religion, cannot 
be contested. 

Some sour philosophers and visionaries will spurn at any idea of this 
sort; and resist the full blaze of evidence which may be poured upon 
the subject. We are well aware that they will scuffle hard for their fa- 
vourite ancients, and kick up clouds of learned dust, to blind the eyes 
of their antagonists. Such people, when pressed closely in argument, 
fly to recrimination and reproach, instead of reason and proof—and, 
when we oblige them to confess that we excel the ancients in wisdom 
and ingenuity, very sagacicusly discover, that we also advance in de- 
pravity; and thus, what we gain or establish in one point, we lose in 
another. Our fathers, they assert, were worse than theirs, and we are 
more corrupt than they. But, with the permission of these musty ob- 
jectors, their shallow assertion is not supported by fact and experience: 
for, on the most moderate allowance in favour of modern virtue, we 
shall oblige them to confess that our ancestors, we, and our posterity 
are pretty much alike, being all of one kindred, and of a very bad 
family toboot. 

However, not to dispute about this matter at present, we solicit at- 
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tention to our improvements of another kind; and here it will be easy 
to establish our decided superiority over the ancients, in science, taste, 
ingenuity, politics, hypocrisy, and various other particulars which con- 
spire to swell the sum of human excellencies. 

They boast of Homer, Pythagoras, Euclid, Solon, Plato, Aristotle, 
and others, whom they impudently assert to be the originals of every 
useful branch of science, and that we only repeat their discoveries, 
and plume ourselves upon what, at best, is borrowed ;—but were they 
to appear among the philosophers, poets, historians, romance-writers, 
and politicians of Europe and America, how would they shrink back 
from the lustre of our glory! 

Homer had the art perhaps of swelling to the sublime in poetry, but 
he wanted bathos; he was not acquainted with the profound depth of 
many modern poets, who shall be nameless, lest he should be dis- 
graced in the comparison; who, 


“ True to the bottom, ever careful creep, 
The cool, longwinded natives of the deep.” 


And whose works, as they suit the comprehension of the great ma- 
jority, possess an excellence in this most important respect, that is 
unrivalled. ‘The poetical morceaux in our Museums, Lady’s Books, 
and newspapers, may, at any time, be produced in comparison with 
the odes of Horace, or the trifles of Anacreon—our witty essays, with 
the humours of Lucian, and our fanatical diatribes with the phillippics 
of Demosthenes. 

Pythagoras is highly celebrated as a philosopher by the ancients, 
and itis pretended that all our modern improvements in commerce, 
agriculture, and mechanical arts, are founded on his principles; but, alas! 
he was as far beneath our modern lecturers on vapour baths and modern 
branbread commentators on the appearances of nature, as this earth is 
inferior to the tail of the last comet. Did he know that the earth was 
twenty thousand years old? or would he have thought of proving it by 
the antiquities on the margin of the Mississippi? Would he ever have 
dreamed of sailing to the moon in aérial balloon ships, or mounting by 
art beyond the orbit of the earth, to sail between worlds and worlds, 
and with eagle-flight to approach (aid us, Hibernian bullists!) towards 
the centre of infinity, and gaze upon the sun? Did it ever enter 
into his heart to conceive that moral evils were to be corrected by phy- 
sical causes, and that the Paphian vice, so prevalent in many ages, 
could be annihilated by a due exposure to a freezing atmosphere, or by 
the odour of Mattson and McHenry? and all the evils of slavery by a 
‘Tappan syllabub duly medicated with the Garrison essence of Upas? 
Would he have believed it, that the time would arrive when slander 
and lies might be banished from the parties of the gay and rich by a 
few doses of ice, duly administered; and that for this reason, the 
wealthy and public spirited inhabitants of this metropolis should mul- 
tiply contrivances for the preservation of so choice a medicine through 
all seasons of the year? 

The ancients boast of the profound researches and conclusive rea- 
soning of Euclid, Aristotle, and other longwinded champions, sophists, 
sceptics and inutilitarians; but we could confound them and their rea- 
soning too, by the more concise and pithy mode of assertion. This 
cuts matters short, and precludes the necessity of tedious discussion: 
and in addition to this, we boast of the argumentum ad crumenam, 
namely, the argument of the purse; by which, in a summary way, we 
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resolve questions of the greatest depth in every science, without diffi- 
culty. Yes, the modern invention of deciding disputes by a wager was 
reserved for these enlightened ages of invention and improvement? In 
this way we get rid of a world of trouble, where we meet with oppo- 
sition; and not only does it free us from the labour of understanding 
subjects of debate, but it restores that natural preéminence to the 
wealthy, of which, for a period of ages, they had been deprived by 
the abilities of poor fellows, who can always parade more arguments 
than cash upon any point. Want sharpens the wits, 


** And as the tuneful Flaccus sings, 
It is the very best of things, 
To give the true inventive fire, 
And serew the peg of genius higher.” 


As to taste and refinement of manners, there surely can be no com- 
parison. Who is so blind as not to see how vastly, nay how infinitely 
the taste of the moderns exceeds the ancient simplicity, or, rather, rusti- 
city of manners! Their clownishness was such, that they had no 
word, in any of their languages, which could be translated Gentleman 
or Lady. ‘They had, to be sure, philosophers, orators, historians, 
legislators, patriots, heroes, demigods, nymphs, and goddesses; but, 
alas, they had not one fop or coquette—fne gentleman or lady! There 
were a few, indeed, who shot above the manners of the rest; such as 
Cataline, Piso, Claudius, and Mark Antony, among the men; and Julia 
and Messalina, and Lais and Leontium, among the w’. nen—who would 
have been allowed to be very pretty gentlemen anc: ladies in modern 
times: for they could dress, and dance, and drink, and game, and 
swear to perfection. But those boorish people had so little relish for 
such characters, that they scrupled not to call them gambling, cheating, 
besotted, lying, and lewd wretches. Unfortunate people! they hap- 
pened unluckily to be born in times when merit suffered an eclipse, 
and was discouraged by a dreadful spirit of persecution! Had they 
lived among us, they might have ranked with the foremost—they might 
have risen to the height of the beaumonde, and shone with a superior 
lustre at our assemblies, routs, and Sunday evening parties. ‘They 
might have handled their cards with the fine ladies in our polished cir- 
cles, and speculated and debauched, to admirable advantage, with our 
very fine gentlemen;—yet, as it happened, circumstances were not 
favourable to their advancement in their own times, and their sinking 
into infamy among their contemporaries, sufficiently proves the dulness 
of taste which generally prevailed. Our prevailing taste in dress and 
amusements, in equipage and ornaments, in luxury, and the haut ton 
of living, beggars description, and leaves all antiquity behind. 

In those rude, unpolished days, their oldfashioned notions were 
such, that they prided themselves upon fear of the gods, reverence for 
religion and its ministers, respect for their parents and other superiors, 
and a scrupulous observance of the laws, and regard to the duties of 
morality.—But what a pitiful, grovelling set must they have been? 
Where is any liberality of sentiment in all this? Are we not born 
free—free as the winds—and what right have any to insist upon the 
subordination of others, or to attempt to control them? Such are the 
sentiments of liberal men in the present age, who are the ornaments 
of human nature.—They free us from the shackles of constraint in 
education, and inculeate an utter contempt of everything that would 
overshadow mirth, and interdict enjoyment. They destroy these dykes 
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and mounds which imaginary fears and squeamishness of conscience 
had raised to guard morality and religion. They demonstrate to us 
that the Deity can make no great difference between virtue and vice 
without erying injustice, and pour salvation upon us like a flood.—Thus 
we learn to live without constraint, and to die without fear. Happy 
ages, so long foretold! You have begun to roll upon the world.—How 
silly would Plato, or Socrates, or Cicero appear among modern philo- 
sophers! 7Z'hey talked of the soul and its capacities—of being like 
the gods, and of the excellence of piety and virtue. But modern phi- 
losophy has dealt so much in matter, and developed so minutely its 
subtle properties, as sufficiently to prove universal materialism, and 
triumphantly to evince that there is no soul at all; and we suppose the 
inference would be clear enough from this, that there is neither god, an- 
gel, devil, nor spirit.—Our celebrated philosophers have sufficiently ri- 
diculed the idea of sin, and assured us that even female infidelity is but a 
peccadillo when known, and when unknown, nothing at all; and that the 
doctrine of a Providence which peculiarly regards the virtuous, or 
marks the impious with disapprobation, is a silly tenet, unworthy of 
the indulgence of the exalted and astonishing Magi of the nineteenth 
century. The march of mind is still onward; and it nought avails 
whether it leads through pestilential marshes to a paradise of love and 
bliss, or over enchanted meads to the desert regions of despair, disease 
and death: all are free, all equal, all wise; though the shoals of Yan- 
kee schoolmasters, which are cast on every coast of the Republic, 
would seem to imply that all knowledge was restricted to the arrivals 
of pedlars and newspaper hucksters. But the armies of peasants, who 
annually, like neverdying locusts, darken our hemisphere, wait not for 
instruction. ‘They come to teach, not to learn; to aspire to legislative 
and judicial dictatorships, not to enjoy exemption from tax and tithe 
and the bondage of their forefathers. No, this would be a servile humi- 
lity, ill beseeming those who honour us with their maintenance. The 
beaconlights of onset and carnage now are the bonfires of glorious 
revolutions. All might and majesty abide with the sovereign mob; 
and it would be blasphemy to require them to respect the rights of 
society, the laws of the land, the sanetities of religion, or even the very 
thunders of the Almighty. Led by their zealous coryphei, they pro- 
claim liberty to the bondmen, dispense millions, not their own, in 
spoils to their disciples, demolish churches, burn sanctuaries, maim or 
kill political opponents, and shout aloud in all our cities, that the De- 
mocrats are our Despots de jure pugilis! Every law has become a 
charte blanche, with a demagogue’s signature; and hodmen, butchers 
and handicraftmen of all descriptions are the legislators and executors, 
too, of our great Republic. What a magnificent improvement is this! 
We dispense with all the tedious and expensive forms of trial—retain 
no counsel—support no judges—permit no delays, but rush at once to 
the fulfilment of revenge. ‘‘ There dwells a slaveholder—his family are 
around him—kill all and take possession!” cries the abolitionary phi- 
lanthropist. ‘‘ There stands a convent of the of Babylon,” 
yells an elect philanthropist—* burn it to the earth!” ‘“ Mark ye 
that man,” whispers a third, ‘‘ he opposes our democratic supremacy— 
let the steel enter his heart!’ Thus we go on improving. 

The halcyon days are coming, when we may all do as we please, 
without conscience or account—when we may range through every 
scene of pleasure unconstrained, and conscience will cease to be even 
the shadow of a sick man’s dream. Generals and legislators have set 
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the example of a tctal disregard of antiquated institutions of religion, 
and have recommended the pleasing succedaneum of the stage, and 
theatrical exhibitions, in their room. Plato, indeed, was fool enough 
to say, that ‘‘ plays raise and pervert passions, and are dangerous to 
morality ;’’ and Cicero, that ‘‘ comedy subsists upon lewdness, and the 
pleasure which it encourages is the root of all evil.”” Seneca, under a 
fit of the spleen, complained, that ‘* while the playhouses were open, 
nobody would apply to the study of nature and morality,”—and Taci- 
tus audaciously records a reflection, that would seem to imply a brutish 
censure upon our female frequenters of the theatre; his remark is, that 
‘*the German women were guarded against danger, and kept their 
honour safe, by having no playhouses among them.”’ But our legisla- 
tors, more discerning and better acquainted with human nature, have 
pronounced these same stage plays to be the pleasing and liberal amuse- 
ment of the polite, and the promoters of all the virtue that is necessary in 
the world; and the Woffingtons and Bellamys and Footes of the illu- 
sive scene have amply confirmed the assertion. 

It would be useless to enlarge upon our advances in the science of 
politics and government. ‘These are so obvious and incontestable, that 
we should but mock the discernment of the ochlocracy to state them at 
large. The wheels of government run so smoothly—the wellborn 
have such due and natural weight—the balances are so trimmed—our 
rights are so many, so well ascertained, and so distinctly enumerated— 
our obligations so few—our departments all so virtuously managed, 
and the auri sacra fames so utterly banishr 1. that antiquity may forever 
be blotted from our remembrance, or be orought forward to view, only 
as a foil to our superior excellence, in this important, essential and sub- 
lime science. With what order, quiet and propriety are our elections 
conducted! How pure, disinterested and lofty are the characters of our 
lawgivers! No scurril and incendiary language disgraces our highly 
independent journals; no perjuries are uttered by voters or office- 
holders; no sinister intrigues are practised on the people, or suffered 
to enter the legislative hall; but everything, throughout our politics, 


may be exhibited to the world as a model of purity and perfection. 
This is another of our improvements. 


Then behold our erudite itinerant schoolmasters, ../ \.’2n to the 
lecturers sent by millenial societies from England to ¢xpov. our con- 
stitution, and civilize the western barbarians. What : ‘ng im- 


provement is this in the policy of assurance! To this <i us add the 
expatriation or slaughter of all the Indian tribes on the Continent, and 
the emancipation of all the negroes in the Republic, and the picture of 
yet another splendid improvement is complete. But there is no end to 
the unprecedented philanthropy and astonishing liberty of the age. We 
sail in palaces and ride on the wings of steam. We fly round the 
world on the tail of a comet, and mount to the moon in aérial frigates. 
We have harnessed fire and demijohned the ocean, and compelled all 
the winds of heaven to enter the bodies of the abolitionists, the enthu- 
siasts, the little poets and lesser philosophers of the day; and it would 
indeed be a miracle if old Boreas, Auster, Eurus and Cecias forgot 
their ancient prerogative to blow, blow, blow, whether they bear the 
torrid vapours of a seething brain, or the blighting exhalations of a cor- 
rupt and corrupting heart. The heavens, the earth, fire, air, water, 
man, woman and child—all are rife and redolent with the titanic phe- 
nomena of modern improvements ! 
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Ventivolam Tiphys deduxit in equora navim, 
Jupiter in stellas, ethereamque domum, 

In terrestre solum virtus Stevinia, nam nec 
Tiphy tuum fuerat, nec Jovis istud opus. 

Imposuit plaustro vectantem carbasa, malum 
An potius navi subdidit ille rotas? 

Scandit aquas navis, currus ruit aere prono, 
Et merito dieas, hic volat, illa natat. 





ZOHARA, 'THE ORIENTAL. 


On the banks of the Aras, near its source among the mountains of 
Kurdistan, lived Zohara, the husbandman. He inhabited the dwelling 
of his ancestors, and sought his subsistence from an industrious cultiva- 
tion of the earth—from the fish of the adjacent river—and the game of 
the surrounding mountains. His days glided on unsullied by remorse 
and uninfected with regret. He was awakened in the morning to la- 
bour, by the song of birds, and the breeze of fragrance fanned his 
slumbers. Health circled in his veins, and strength nerved his arm. 
On his cheek bloomed the roses of youth; and the diamond’s bright- 
ness sparkled in his eye. His days were spent without care, and his 
nights without remorse or fear. 

Thus lived Zohara through the years of adolescence; but the uni- 
formity of his life grew irksome. He longed for some pretext that 
would justify him in quitting his native place, and introduce him to a 
more varied scene of action and enjoyment. The object he wished for 
soon arrived. He had retired from the toils of day to his kiosk, and 
was reposing beneath the shade, enjoying his midday repast, when a 
stranger, attended by camels and slaves, approached him, and enquired 
whether he would barter the fruits of nature for the luxuries of art. 
Articles, for use and ornament, were presented to his view; and Zo- 
hara bartered away unwrought silk for silken garments ; exchanged his 
corn, and oil, and fruits, for trinkets and coins of silver and gold ;—and 
the merchant and he parted, each believing himself the richer by the 
exchange. From this time onward, the aspiring mind of Zohara was 
agitated by prospects of wealth and the desire of grandeur. ‘‘ Surely,” 
said he to himself, ‘‘ this merchant is far happier than I am: he tra- 
verses provinces with unbridled liberty—he beholds the loveliest scenes 
of nature, which gorgeous India or romantic Greece or magnificent 
Rome can unfold to the traveller’s eye. He amasses wealth as he goes. 
He commands the respect of all who approach him. He is surrounded 
by slaves, who minister to his every want, and even anticipate his 
wishes. He lives on the richest delicacies the earth can produce, and 
is clothed with the choicest vesture that art can prepare. What wish 
of his heart, then, is ungratified ?—what addition can be made to his hap- 
piness ?—But I, confined to one narrow compass, am doomed to draw 
my support from the earth by the severity of labour. Unnoticed among 
my companions, and impatient of solitude, I cannot, I will not endure 
my present condition of life—I will rend the shackles of restraint, and 
rise to distinction or die in despair.” 

With this determination, Zohara immediately converted his paternal 
inheritance into money—procured camels, slaves, and a variety of 
country produce, and began his quest of wealth and distinction. Hea- 
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ven smiled on his every attempt. He traded for several years through 
various provinces of Persia. By strict attention to business joined to 
cultivated talents, he rapidly increased his fortune, and became the pro- 
prietor of as great wealth, as the merchant whom he had envied. 

As his opulence increased, his ambition grew gigantic. He sighed 
for power. As he surpassed the satraps of many provinces in riches, 
he wished to equal them in authority. Prompted by this desire, he 
repaired to Ispahan, the metropolis of Persia. Here he collects his 
scattered property, purchases a large house, furnishes it in the high- 
est style, and opens his bazaar, filled with the richest products of the 
East. Customers crowd to purchase, and his heart exults at the pros- 
pect of beholding himself ascending to the pinnacle of wealth and glory. 
He now begins to bow at court—entertains the first ministers of the 
kingdom, and fills their ears with flattery, and their hands with pre- 
sents. By them he is introduced to his sovereign. Shah Thamasp, 
having heard of Zohara’s wealth, affected instantly to regard him with 
attention ; and the dupe, flattered by the monarch’s notice, on his re- 
turn home, sends a magnificent present. Struck by this proof of a 
vassal’s opulence, his cruel lord, according to oriental custom, forms the 
design of wresting it all from the hands of the unsuspecting merchant. 
He accordingly employs his nephew Abbas to ascertain the extent of 
Zohara’s wealth, and the places in which it was deposited. The ne- 
phew undertakes the task; becomes intimate with Zohara; day after 
day is present at his feasts; mingles in all his pleasures ; and becomes 
the friend of his soul, the depositary of his confidence. Having finish- 
ed his commission, Abbas reports to his sovereign the result of his en- 
quiries. 

Presently after, Zohara is arrested by a minister of justice, and 
brought before his monarch. He is there accused of conspiring against 
government and of corrupting the nobles, with a design to depose his 
prince, in favour of Abbas. Witnesses had been suborned to establish 
these charges; and poor 2. ara, thunderstruck at such accusations, and 
apprehending his fate tc te 2.:esdy fixed, could only fall down on his 
knees, and with tears imp}. ‘© clemency of his lord. Shah Tha- 
masp, melted at the sight of ronceence in despair, and conscious that 
he was about to inflict puxishent on the guiltless—although he had re- 
solved on having him strang‘ed im:nediately—altered his purpose, only 
confiscated his goods, and sentenced him to perpetual exile. Overjoy- 
ed at finding banishment instead of death to be his lot, with a few of his 
jewels, which Abbas, who was at heart his friend, had privately allow- 
ed him, Zohara left the great city of Ispahan, once more to begin life, 
in lower circumstances than when he first commenced. He wandered 
into one of the adjacent provinces, without any motive of preference or 
any plan of conduct. His late imminent peril and unexpected escape, 
yet deeply impressed on his mind, gave an extraordinary elevation to 
his spirits. But after recurring often, the influence of this idea became 
languid; and the wretched Zohara sank under the double pressure of 
poverty and exile. Having lived in luxury, without care or labour, the 
return of these became infinitely irksome. Accustomed to every deli- 
eacy that could gratify his palate, to adulation and the inspiration of 
general awe, he found it extremely difficult to brook the coarsest fare, 
and endure with patience both solitude and neglect. When he re- 
volved these things in his mind, he abandoned himself to despondence; 
and, in the agony of his soul, was preparing to sunder the thread of 
life with his own hand, when a secret voice addressed him :—*‘‘Zohara! 
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forbear—be patient and resigned, and much happiness shalt thou ex- 
perience yet on earth.’’ Strengthened by this assurance, he resolved, 
once more, to resume his former course of life ; once more with activity 
to engage in trade, but never again to approach the palaces of royalty, 
or to court the smiles of oriental princes. 

Accordingly he sold his jewels, purchased with them camels, goods, 
and slaves, and recommenced his mercantile life. He began business 
with spirit; his skill was increased by experience; he improved every 
opportunity of adding to his estate; and, in a shorter space of time than 
he had before passed in trade, and with less labour, he found himself 
possessed of nearly as much wealth as when he had been renowned in 
Ispahan. He now thought, after increasing his fortune yet more, he 
would purchase a splendid estate in fertile and beautiful Irak, on which 
he would erect kiosks, plant trees, and direct at pleasure the lucid 
streams that arise in the Koh e Zurd; that he would purchase slaves 
to till his grounds, whom he would treat with lenity; and that from 
Teheran to Shiraz he would be a father and a benefactor. These be- 
nevolent thoughts occupied his mind, and often led him to bless the 
Genius whose whisper had promised him happiness, while he was 
preparing to end his earthly being by self inflicted violence. Under 
these views, he continued to increase his property, in contemplation of 
a speedy retirement. But, while in the prosecution of business, he 
was one day passing a solitary, crackling and dismal desert, he was 
suddenly surprised by a band of Eeliaut robbers, who rushed from the 
naked rocks and hills of barren sand, stripped him of every toman he 
possessed, and left him bleeding and wounded on the lonely plain. It 
was long ere he gained strength enough to rise and gaze upon the awful 
waste ; but after some hours of languor and stupefaction, his senses re- 
turned. He arose, to stray he knew not whither—to do he knew not 
what. Chance directed him to a beautiful oasis, and brought him to 
the side of a gurgling rivulet. Having quenched his thirst, and feeling 
faint from the exertions he had made and his loss of blood, he laid him- 
self down on some moss to rest from fatigue, and to conjecture what 
he should do. ‘The powers of his mind had now returned—returned 
to shew him his forlorn and desperate fate, like the dim twilight of a 
taper, that shews the condemned prisoner the horrors of his dungeon 
and his chains. His spirit was now subdued, and he began to sink 
under the load of his misfortunes. ‘* What!’’ said he, ‘is it thus the 
promises of the Genius are fulfilled? is this the happiness that awaited 
me on earth? v-herefore was my hand stayed, when I had fortitude and 
the means of putting an instant period to my life and misery? Then had 
I not been thus abandoned to solitude and want, without the means of 
support, and without even the aid of a single friend to solace and assist 
me. But now am I doomed to languish here, till hunger shall close my 
eyes, unless some beast of prey should mercifully put a speedy end to 
my sufferings. But I will not wholly despair; 1 will endeavour to be 
patient under misfortune, and resigned to my destiny: perhaps, the 
good spirit has yet some happiness in store for me.”” Faint and fa- 
tigued, he fell asleep, and the deathless mind, free as the Ferohers, with 
whom it will finally rejoice, and active as Kayomurz when he sprinkles 
the waters of Khei over the blessed, went abroad in its own sweet 
visions. 

He imagined himself transported to a region resembling that in which 
he had been born and reared. It appeared to be a smooth spot of mea- 
dow, through which ran a stream, whose current was small but irre- 
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sistible. On this he was launched without his knowledge or asgent, in 
a slight unfinished vessel. ‘Thousands around him appeared to be em- 
barking, at the same time, and in the same condition with himself, on 
this rapid little stream. 

All were borne down the current with equal violence ; nor could any 
power arrest or retard their course. ‘They passed many whirlpools, 
and rocks—most of them unseen till past—fatal to thousands, and dan- 
gerous to all; so that before they had gone many leagues, the most of 
those, who had first set out, were lost through the fragility of their 
barks, or the accidents of the passage. As they proceeded downwards, 
the stream widened into a broad river: their prospects were enlarged, 
their days grew more cheerful, and their nights were spent in sweet 
repose. Fairy scenes began to break forth around; and the light of the 
sun, which threw a brilliant lustre over every surrounding object, was 
unobscured by clouds. Yet a constant mist hung over the river, and 
dimmed every distant object. At times, this would become so dense, 
to all appearance, as to give pain, while at others it would be partially 
dispelled, and remote views would cheer the sight. Whenever this 
happened, impatience was betrayed in every face—the objects, thus 
presented, always appeared more splendid and inviting than those near 
at hand: they were encircled with beauties which dazzled the eye with 
fallacies that possession alone unveiled. But as the travellers passed 
down the river, their views became more extended, and their sphere of 
knowledge enlarged. ‘They derived no other advantage, however, from 
this circumstance, than that of beholding a wider display of human misery 
and of feeling in themselves an increase of cares and infirmities. All 
the barks, with which they had set out, were daily decaying; and 
many, whose strength promised the greatest durability, were often seen 
most unexpectedly to perish. ‘To sink finally, they all knew to be 
their inevitable lot; but every one was flattered with the expectation of 
sinking last. 

Many of the travellers seemed to delight in complaining of the short- 
ness of their passage, of the weakness of their vessels, and of the insipi- 
dity and emptiness of those objects, in the acquisition of which they 
were employed: yet scarcely any one seemed to realize the sentiments 
he delivered to others. When complaints were made of the general fee- 
bleness of their barks, and of their exposure to danger and destruction, 
every one applied these remarks to the situation of others, not to his own. 
Flattered by a fascinating little deity, whose smile diffused brightness 
wherever she appeared, all believed themselves secure .n the midst of 
danger; and even when their vessels beat upon the rocks and sprung 
aleak, and were supported only by the slender assistance of some of 
their fellow passengers, still they were amused with the belief, that 
they would hold out as long as others who were the best provided for 
the voyage. 

Of the extreme shortness of their voyage in general, many raised 
loud complaints; and yet (strange te believe) employed themselves, 
during the whole of the passage, in catching bubbles, which floated in 
the air—in collecting particles of yellow dust, which were strewed 
over the surface of the river—in daily stowing their vessels with in- 
sects, that buzzed around them, or in extracting essences and sweets 
from the surrounding atmosphere. There were persons, whose office 
it was to warn the passengers of the insufficiency of these objects to 
confer happiness. ‘They delivered excellent lectures on the vanity of 
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these pursuits; they cautioned their associates against the dangers to 
which they were exposed, while grasping at these trifles, and pointed 
to substantial enjoyments in a higher region, which they lost while 
grasping at shadows. But these admonitions were seldom attended 
with any great or permanent effect. Scarcely had the majority of 
hearers ceased to listen to these instructions, when they returned to 
their old pursuits with the same ardour as before. In moments of 
serious reflection, however, many would acknowledge the vanity of 
the allurements which beguiled their hearts; but this acknowledgment 
seemed to have no effect on their practice. Although daily observa- 
tion proved to them the justice of the maxims they heard from their 
wisest mooshteheds and mollahs, yet habit had fettered them with 
chains, which neither ingenuity nor resolution could break. 

While these ideas were passing through his mind, Zohara believed 
himself gliding with his companions down the current on which they 
were all embarked. Finding he had been engaged in pursuit of the 
same trifles that his associates had followed—that he had examined 
their weight and value, and found them small—that he had passed al- 
most every region of pleasure: and that, according to the usual course 
of things, he could not continue afloat much longer, he thought it high 
time to ascertain whether those enjoyments of the upper regions, 
which he had been advised to secure, were so unmixed with pain, and 
so completely satisfactory, as they were alleged to be: but while he 
was arranging his plan for the remainder of the passage, and labouring 
to detach himself from the chace of those objects that had lately 
engrossed his thoughts, on a sudden he found his bark had sprung 
aleak, and that no assistance could prevent his sinking into the abyss. 
The agitation of his mind was so great at this prospect, that it dissolved 
his slumbers, and finished his vision. 

When he awoke, his memory was in full possession of the images 
that had been presented to fancy, while under the influence of slumber. 
He revolved them frequently, and believed the vision had been pre- 
sented to console him under his calamities, and to instruct him in 
the principles of duty. Sleep had so composed his mind, and recruited 
his strength, as to enable him to rise, and wander in quest of refresh- 
ment and a place of security. He pursued the course of the rivulet, 
on whose banks he had reposed. uli fortunately he met with a path 
that crossed the stream. This he traced through the wood, and was 
conducted by it in a short time, greatiy to his surprise, to the cell of a 
seyed hajji or holy pilgrim hermit. A cluster of trees, solemn and pic- 
turesque, cast a deep religious gloom over the front of the hermitage. 
Zohara entered the avenue that led to the cave, where resided the saint- 
ed dweller in the wild: and about halfway was met by an aged man, 
whose silver locks and venerable aspect impressed his heart with awe. 
The sage welcomed Zohara to his humble mansion, set before him the 
best entertainment his cell afforded, and after many assurances of sym- 
pathy and regard, inquired how he had come to this desolate and re- 
mote region; ‘‘ for,” said he, ‘‘ many years have elapsed since I became 
the tenant of this spot, and but twice before have I beheld the human 
face. Pray, inform me by what accident you have reached a place so 
seldom visited by the foot of man.”’ Zohara related the history of his 
life, from his first adventure to his recent misfortune. He took notice 
of the circumstances that induced him to repose on the bank of the 


contiguous stream, and mentioned every particular of the vision which 
he had there beheld. 
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‘‘ Son,” said the seyed, ‘‘ you must know that you stand on en- 
chanted ground. Ormuzd, the Good Angel, presides over the rivulet, 
near which you slumbered, and over the adjacent ground. On my first 
escape from the world, where I was rudely buffetted by the storms of 
misfortune, I was favoured by a vision precisely like the one you have 
related. I was painfully dubious of its purpose, and of its source, 
whether from the agitation of my own mind, or whether it was pro- 
duced by the agency of the Genii who fill the air we breathe. 

‘** While searching into its design, and recalling its images, one even- 
ing as I reposed on my leafy couch, suddenly an effulgence of light 
broke around me, and | heard a voice addressing me in these words: 

* Child of misfortune! for thy comfort and thine advantage in this 
retreat of disappointed hope, the spirit of these shades has deigned to 
solve thy doubts, and to explain the vision thou hast beheld. Know 
then, that the river, on which thou sawest so many embark with thy- 
self, is the great river of life. ‘The first part of the passage is the re- 
gion of childhood: here many dangers encompass, and multitudes of 
your race, who begin their journey with every appearance of health, 
through the carelessness or ignorance of parents, or through feebleness 
of constitution, sink into an untimely grave. When you approach the 
region of youth, there brighter prospects dazzle the sight, pleasures 
entice, but often terminate in pain or disappointment. Advancing far- 
ther down the river of life, you come to the active period of manhood: 
here greater cares agitate, contentions thicken, and mighty objects 
engage the imagination and the heart. Hence you glide unconsciously 
into the realm of age, where the surrounding scenes begin to wear a 
sable aspect, where the face of nature lours, and the sounds of music 
fail, and where your bodies, (the barks in which you float down the 
stream of life) attacked by the disease, are no longer the pleasant habita- 
tions of their ethereal and immortal occupants, the Rouan and the Akho. 
There the elements assume the spirit of the desolator Sosioch, and all 
things appear in the melancholy guise of a wasted and broken spirit. 

‘'The mist, you observed on the river, is uncertainty, which the Su- 
preme Creator has cast over the scenes of futurity; sometimes this is 
partially dispelled, and you faintly descry objects at a distance. But 
the light, in which you behold these, is always delusive. Hope, the 
little deity, whom you saw playing before you, by her smile clothes 
things future in so attractive a garb, that they invariably seem to change 
their shape and colour, on a near approach. 

‘The bubbles, the dust, the insects, and the essences, which you 
observed your companions so eagerly collecting, were the honours, the 
wealth, and the pleasures of the world. These, at best, are precari- 
ous and unsatisfactory; and are the sources of certain misery, when 
pursued at the expense of virtue and piety. 

‘ Those of your associates, whose office it was to warn their fellow 
travellers of their duty and their danger, were the ministers of religion. 
Their instructions are generally heard with approbation, but seldom 
regarded in action. ‘The objects of sense so fully monopolize the at- 
tention of the multitude, as to urge them along a path widely remote 
from that which conducts to substantial happiness. 

‘ The purpose of the vision is to show you a just picture of human 
life. In this you perceive there is much uncertainty in regard to the 
direction you are to take, as you are liable to be swept along with 
every current into which you fall: that in every state and region of 
life, there is a mixture of good and evil: but which of these shall pre- 
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ponderate, depends greatly on your own discretion; that the enjoy- 
ments of sense are brief and deceitful, while those of virtue are per- 
manent and certain. In a word, that although the common blessings 
of life are equally distributed among the just and the unjust, yet to the 
upright of heart are reserved those superior pleasures that flow from 
love of Deity and from charity towards man.’ ‘* Such,” said the hajji, 
‘*is the explanation given me by the genius, of the vision I had seen. 
Hence I derived comfort; and from that time onward, I have commit- 
ted my ways to the direction of Heaven, pursued the path of duty, as 
far as I could discern it, and left the result to superior wisdom.” 

““Thy conduct,”’ said Zohara, ‘‘I approve highly; I return thee 
many thanks for this lesson of wisdom thou hast given me, and am 
resolved to repine no more at the decrees of the great Parent of Na- 
ture. I will endeavour to obey every intimation of his will, and to 
rest patiently submissive to all his dispensations.”’ 

Zohara accordingly resolved to pass the remainder of his days in 
solitude with the seyed: for he believed, that, as Providence had allot- 
ted him this situation, without his own desire, he ought to remain here 
for life, unless some new occurrence should convince him that a return 
to the active scenes of life was his indispensable duty. 

Having taken this resolution, with the permission of the holy man, 
he began to enlarge their cell, and to furnish it with conveniences for 
repose by night, and their better accommodation by day. He collected 
moss from the trees of the wood, to soften their couch: he hewed a 
layer of stone into the form of a table, and made jars of clay, which 
he hardened with fire, to bring water from the fountain. In short, 
whatever gave exercise to his ingenuity or diligence—whatever contri- 
buted to alleviate the hardships of his condition, or to accelerate the 
speed of time, he pursued with ardour: for amid all his endeavours to 
fill up existence, with works of amusement or utility, he found he had 
much unoccupied time on hand: and to one who had led so active a life 
as Zohara, this was a source of extreme dissatisfaction. _At times he 
would half persuade himself that it was his duty to abandon his re- 
treat, and to devote the remainder of his days to the good of society , 
but he would again relapse into his belief, that Providence had here 
fixed his lot, and that rashly to relinquish this state, were to violate 
the will of his Maker. 

Thus he lived for two long years, when one day in his rambles 
after fruits and herbs, he came to the very plain on which the Eeliauts 
had plundered him of all his wealth. He stood looking about him 
here, deeply immersed in thought, contrasting his present with his for- 
mer condition, when at a distance he espied three horsemen riding 
towards him. Pleased with anything that wore the aspect of man, 
Zohara stood till they came up. They questioned him about the time 
he had resided in those parts, and the manner of his life: and finally 
inquired whether he had ever met or known a man whose name was 
Zchara, of whom they remarked they had long been in pursuit, in 
consequence of a large reward offered by the Royal Suffee for finding 
him; that they had traced him to this plain, but beyond it could learn 
nothing of him. 

On hearing this information, Zohara’s heart fluttered, his strength 
failed, a general tremor seized his limbs, and confusion overspread his 
countenance. The horsemen perceived his embarrassment: they con- 
jectured the cause, and charged him with being the man. It had availed 
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nothing to deny the fact: he therefore remained silent; on this he was 
instantly mounted behind one of them, and off they rushed at full 
speed. Zohara often inquired the cause of his being thus traced to 
his desolate retreat. He apprehended that Shah Thamasp, not satisfied 
with the confiscation of his property, had resolved to pursue him to 
death: but he received no information on this subject, till he was 
ushered into the presence of his sovereign, in the gorgeous Chehel 
Sittoon or imperial Hall of Columns. But how great was his surprise, 
to find in that sovereign the person of Shah Abbas: and how great his 
ecstacy, to be met by his prince with an affectionate embrace ! 

He found that sometime after his banishment, Shah Thamasp had 
died, and that his brother had succeeded him, who, being assassinated 
for his cruelty, his son Shah Abbas had been raised to the throne. His 
present lord, he understood, anxious to restore to him the property which 
his uncle had arbitrarily taken away, had despatched messengers into 
every part of the kingdom, to discover him, if alive, and to bring him 
to Ispahan. In a few days from this time, Zohara was put in posses- 
sion of all the wealth that Shah Thamasp had seized: this he appro- 
priated to the most benevolent purposes; he aimed no more at gran- 
deur, but in acts af Lerefivence spent his time and his foriune. He 
enjoyed every blessing Ais heart could desire, health and opulence, 
the approbauoi. of his conseience, and the friendship of his sove- 
reign. In this way Zohara’s years glide? on, till, after reaching a 
good old age, he begar to find his swengih © cay, and theaght ‘he hour 
of his disswiutior fst approaching. Tmpres. od wita this sentiraent, as 
he, one evening, rec .pon his ottom:.i, retleci‘ne on iis past life, 
and preparing for his future, suddenly a light blazed ‘hrovgh Lis cham- 
ber, and he heard the same still voice he had once i:eard beiore, ad- 
dressing him to this effect: ‘* Son of my care! thou hast done well to 
remember and obey my directions. In a moment of despair, I bade 
thee ‘ be patient and resigned, for that much happiness awaited thee yet 
on earth.’ ‘Thou hast regarded my directions, and known the rewards 
of obedience. Although thy views have often been dark, and thy life 
at times unblest, thou hast not doubted my promise, nor revolted at the 
trials assigned thee: hence, therefore, learn thyself, and teach others 
never to distrust the goodness of the Zerwan, the Infinite Good, who 
sends his mighty spirits Mythra and Rash in Rast, to watch over and 
bless his creatures of the earth. ‘Though its ways may often be in- 
scrutable to human eye, yet thy race are not less safe for being under 
a direction superior to their own. When events seem most gloomy to 
them, Ormuzd is often consulting their highest happiness, and from 
apparent evil, often educes substantial good. 

‘** Resign thyself, therefore, to the guidance and protection of the 
Honover, who forever beholds thee, and of his prophet. Be thankful 
for blessings received, and patient under their denial or their loss; keep 
the straight path of truth and duty; let no fear of Akriman deter, no 
prospect of advantage, present or future, seduce thee from it: so shall 
thy few remaining days be crowned with peace, and thy repose shall 
be sweet and refreshing. So shall the great, the immaculate Zerwan 
receive thee at last to himself, and the virgins of Paradise welcome 
thee to the gardens of eternal bliss.” L. 
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THE AUSPICES. 


I never thought in my childhood’s 
years, 

When the sky was my spirit’s home, 

And I drank at the cup of rapture’s 
tears 

And longed like a star to roam, 

That my brightest hope would fade 
like dew, 

And my proudest dream depart, 

And all prove false that seemed most 
true 

To a still and thoughtful heart. 


I thought not that blue hill and stream 
Could be seen by a reckless eye; 
That I should shun the softest gleam 
Of the sunny sea and sky ; 

That the cross of care and the spell of 


woe 
Would change my deepest feeling, 
And leave me alone in grief to know 
The world and its evil dealing. 


The faces and forms of silent things 

Were my bliss in earlier hours, 

The dryads that dwell by forest 
springs, 

And the nymvhe of wildwood bowers; 

But the dreams of morn and sunset dim 

Have gone from my spirit now, 

And I have ¢>aried iny latest hymn 

From the moun. ...’s 1aisty brow. 


But it recks not what I felt in days 

Unblest in wneir earliest breaking, 

For the time hath passed when I 
sighed for praise, 

And I mourn not friends forsaking ; 


They have left me at an early time, 

And I wander on untended, 

But my heart is free from the stain of 
crime, 

And I pass not on unfriended. 


My mind hath searched to the depth of 
things 

And it dwells and toils alone, 

Waiting to soar on its tireless wings 

To a high and holy throne. 

No fruit or flower its toil may crown, 

But it hath in itself a power, 

That will not sink in sadness down 

Till its last departing hour. 


For o’er the heart long sternly tried 

A sightless spirit throws 

The radiant might of a seraph’s pride, 

And a bliss that ever glows; 

Though the mock and scorn and libel 
low 

Of the coward may assail, 

Yet the guarded mind can never bow, 

Nor the conscicus triumph fail. 


I had friends once—I have dark foes 
now— 

They wronged me while confiding ! 

I marvel not at a broken vow— 

Their Truth knows not abiding. 

But they have not power to dim one 


ray 
Of the soul my Gop hath given, 
And I patiently wait a brighter day 
That will dawn in a holy Danen. 


F. 








LETTERS FROM A FATHER TO HIS SON AT COLLEGE. 
By tue Rev. Dr Beastey. 
Letter XI. 


My Dear Son, March 20, 1834. 


Havine given you some directions to regulate you in reading differ- 
ent authors, with a view to the improvement of your taste and the cul- 
tivation of your intellectual powers, I must not neglect to remind you 
also, that in your whole course of reading and study, you should have 
an especial regard to the good which is likely to be produced by every 
work which you take up, upon your principles and moral feelings. 
The formation of your moral character is, of course, a matter of pri- 
mary importance. If not controlled by virtue and religion, preéminent 
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talents are only preéminently the bane and torment of society. It 
would be a source of perpetual! mortification and chagrin to me, even if 
you should become the most distinguished man of your age, to see you, 
at the same time, liable to the charge of profligacy of moral principles 
or licentiousness of life. I wish no such model of a son, as would be 
formed upon the maxims of a Rousseau, a Voltaire, a Chesterfield, a 
Hume—any of the free-thinking tribe. In order that you should be- 
come an accomplished scholar, it will be necessary that at some future 
day, you should read the works of these men, and others of a similar 
stamp. If this task be performed under proper guards, and with pru- 
dent precautions, I do not know, that I need apprehend any serious 
danger from it, more especially as with you, it will always be accom- 
panied by the perusal of better writers, who will fortify your mind 
against any impressions from such quarter, by clearer views and more 
solid arguments. I should have no kind of solicitude upon this point, 
were the opportunity offered you of entering into a full and complete 
investigation of the whole controversy. Never was any victory more 
signal and complete, than that which religion has obtained over infi- 
delity, and theism over atheism. Whenever any new objection has 
been started against christianity, or any old one dressed off anew, it 
has been uniformly met and answered to the entire satisfaction of every 
enquiring mind. 

And never let it enter into your head to suppose, for a moment, that 
it forms even a shadow of objection to christianity, that at so many pe- 
riods she has found opposers, and in modern times, some who have 
stood high in the ranks of science and literature—vanity is a rank weed 
in the human mind and is apt to shoot forth into the wildest luxuriance 
—when one system of philosophy or of faith, is broached in the world, 
do you suppose, that after it has maintained its prevalence for a season, 
the eccentricity and desperate renitency of the human mind, will not 
soon bring its claims into question? The mere pride of opinion and 
the distinction which is gained by differing from the vulgar, would be 
sufficient inducements with many to raise the standard of a new creed, 
or of oppugnation to an old one. Cicero remarks, that in his time and 
the ages preceding, there was no opinion so absurd as not to be broach- 
ed by some one of the Philosophers. If Thales maintained that the 
universe was formed out of water, Heraclitus must make it spring from 
fire, and Diogenes from air; if Plato ascribed all things to ideas and 
the Divine mind, Epicurus would assert that they arose from atoms and 
Anaximander from the infinity of nature. ‘‘In the days of Solomon, 
says Bishop Warburton, when wisdom was at its height, folly, as we 
learn from many passages of that regal Sage, kept equal paces with it.”’ 
There is no end to the fantasies of the human mind, and to the whim- 
sical expedients resorted to by it, to obtain celebrity. Do you sup- 
pose that if any sect of Philosophers should arise, who pretending to 
anatomical observations, should maintain that the human nose, instead 
of being placed in the middle of the face, inclined rather to the right 
side, there would not soon arise a sect who would vehemently assert 
that it inclined to the left, and, although the matter be as plain as the 
nose upon their face, that we should not have our ears dinned with ar- 
guments from the abettors of the right-side and those of the left-side in 
this philosophy? Controversies more stupid than this have exercised 
the wit and exhausted the zeal of grave and learned combatants, as we 
may find proved by Sterne, in his chapter upon the enormous Nose, 
which made its appearance in the town of Strasburgh. When the 
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soundest principles have been established by the wisest heads and the 
purest hearts, in any system of philosophy or any creed of religion, 
every empty noddle, which is unable to penetrate into the deep foun- 
dations upon which they rest, is set to work to pour out its crudities 
and follies about them. And in all such cases, one empty noddle 
never finds any difficulty in discovering other noddles as empty and 
having as natural an alacrity at cracking as itself, which it can fill with 
its whimsies and fooleries. ‘The history both of philosophy and chris- 
tianity amply confirms the truth of this observation. In every pie 
which is cooked in either, we always find the print of the fingers of the 
scribleri family. It must needs be that such offences come. The fire 
of human intelligence must send forth its smoke as well as light, and the 
human heart effuse its streams of corruption as well as purity. One ad- 
vantage, however, and a very decisive one, christianity has always en- 
joyed and is always likely to enjoy, and this is that a vast majority of 
those men, who hold the highest rank for their talents, virtue and erudi- 
tion, who have the clearest heads and best hearts, has at every age been 
enlisted upon her side. If, in ancient times, she had a Celsus, a Por- 
phyry and Julian, as her enemies, she was adorned, with a Justin, an 
Origen, a Jerom, an Augustin, and a host of venerable Fathers to plead 
her cause and vindicate her claims. And what, in modern ages, are a 
Hobbs, a Bolingbroke, a Hume, a Voltaire and a Rousseau, compared 
with Newton, Locke, Stillingfleet, Bacon, a Clarke, and a host of 
writers worthy to be their Coadjutors, as having similar pretensions 
and of unrivalled powers? It would appear, as if it was the constituted 
order of nature, that the minds of some men cannot advance in the di- 
rect road of truth and expediency, but they must deviate from the right 
way. ‘They have an inbred inaptitude to the reception of the light of 
truth, and a prurient propensity to the indulgence of errors and follies. 
The very theory of gravitation established by Newton had to fight its 
way to general prevalence, and in some countries met with no slight 
opposition. And had it not fortunately carried into the science of 
nature the entire certainty of mathematical principles, and thus derived 
from its connection with that admirable branch of knowledge, an evi- 
dence and power which cannot be resisted even by the brazen-cased 
intellects of dunces, what new theories would have been broached and 
what volumes poured forth in disputing the doctrines of that immortal 
discoverer? It is said that when Harvey made that great discovery, for 
which he is so justly celebrated, as it is second only to that of Newton, 
not one Physician who was forty years of age at the time, could ever be 
made to believe that the blood runs through the arteries and veins as 
it is now known to do, or to abandon his former theory and practice. 
So completely had their prejudices blinded their understandings and 
confirmed them in error. When Galileo first constructed his Tele- 
scope in Italy, many were so determined in their opposition to what 
they denominated the Copernican heresy, that they would not deign to 
look through it at the Heavenly bodies. 

I have mentioned the instances above stated, with a view to shew, 
the inveterate opposition which some minds have to the truth, and that 
no system either of divine or human knowledge has any discredit or 
disparagement thrown upon it by the circumstance of its meeting with 
cavillers and enemies. ‘This is the inevitable fate of all kinds of truth, 
and more especially of that which is at war with the depravity of the 
human heart and the obliquity of the human will. Besides, in the case 
of religion, the temptation is so irresistible, and the charm of opposi- 
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tion so very attractive. What a feeble effort of the human mind is ne- 
cessary to obtain celebrity, by attacking opinions which have long pre- 
vailed and are held sacred? He who writes in defence of christianity 
must long rack his brain to give novelty to a subject so trite or invent 
new arguments to prove what is already deemed certain; and when his 
work is published it awakes but slight attention and is passed over as a 
thing of course. But let any one issue out his volume filled with blas- 
phemies and impieties, or in which, with malicious subtleties, he en- 
deavours to undermine the foundations of religion, and what a name he 
obtains, and what a Wit and Philosopher is he now deemed ? His great 
reputation and the flatteries and caresses of that host of concealed ene- 
mies to morals and religion, who always lurk in society, amply console 
him for the odium of the vulgar, the invectives of religionists, and the 
growlings of the bigotted. ‘I'ake away this advantage from Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Hume and Paine, and you strip them of a large portion of 
their reputation. He who builds a house passes without notice, while 
he who burns or attempts to burn one makes a universal stir. I could 
at this time, fill my country with the noise which I could make, by 
publishing many objections to christianity, which I have never met 
with in any infidel writers, although the world abounds with their pro- 
ductions. But I thank my God, that at the same time he has given me 
sufficient discernment to perceive difficulties and objections, he has also 
communicated the still greater penetration which enables me to per- 
ceive that they are fallacies, and may be refuted. I know not whether 
the most celebrated unbelievers have been sensible of the invalidity of 
their own cavils, or whether they were regardless of this circum- 
stance, and were willing to rear a reputation for themselves, at the ex- 
pence of the peace and happiness of the world. But I do know that 
no good man can be a partaker of this traffick, which has no other quality 
to recommend it, but the principle of him who burnt the Temple of 
Diana, to gain an immortal name. 

Passing, a few days ago, upon some business along the road which 
leads to the western part of our State, I stopped to feed and refresh my 
horse, and obtain my dinner at a public house, kept by an Irishman, 
who appeared to be a man of some intelligence and of amiable dispo- 
sitions.* During dinner, I entered into conversation with him, and 
among other topicks of discourse, that of the sacred scriptures and the 
pretensions of divine revelation, were accidentally introduced. He 
stated to me that there was a person in his neighbourhood, who was 
regarded as a considerable scholar, and more particularly remarkable 
for a very minute and accurate knowledge of geography. Amidst his 
other claims to intellectual superiority, I discovered, that he had ad- 
vanced so far in his inquiries, as to have become a freethinker, or scep- 
tick in religion. Among other things which were said about him, this 
landlord informed me, he had often been heard to declare, that Moses 
was a very cunning man and deceived the Israelites by pretending to 
bring water miraculously out of the rock, while they were journeying 
in the wilderness; for he entertained no doubt, that if the truth could 
be known, the whole matter was a mere contrivance, and that the great 
Jewish Lawgiver had only put a plug in some rock from which the 
water issued, and at an appointed time, struck it out with his rod, and 
thus presented the appearance to the people of a miraculous act in 
causing the stream to flow. I refer to this solution of an infidel Pre- 


* This story is founded in fact. 
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tender, to wit, in order to furnish you with a fair specimen of the arti- 
fices and shifts to which unbelievers can resort in order to evade the 
force of the most conclusive proofs, in favour of revelation. In this 
instance, the mere idle conjecture of a simpleton, was to overbalance 
all the testimony of history, the consentient suffrage of the Hebrew 
nation, and the evidence derived from the most indubitable monuments. 
Such are the methods by which divine truth has been assailed, and its 
force eluded. ‘The early enemies of Christianity did not deny that mira- 
cles had been performed by Christ and his Apostles, but ascribed them 
to the agency of evil spirits or demons. Porphyry could resist the force 
of Daniel’s prophecy of the seventy weeks, which is so circumstantial 
and minutely descriptive, only by alleging, without any shadow of rea- 
son, that the prophecy must have been penned after the events had 
taken place, to which it had reference. Mr Hume is willing to believe, 
that the miracles ascribed to ‘Titus and Vespasian, that which is men- 
tioned by the Cardinal De Retz to have been performed in Spain, and 
those idle stories about the cures which were effected at the tomb of 
the Abbé de Paris, rest upon the same foundation as those which are 
recorded in sacred scripture. ‘To what endless shifts, subterfuges and 
evasions will not mankind resort in order to escape from the force of 
those truths which it would be painful to acknowledge? I would most 
earnestly and solemnly put you upon your guard against all such so- 
phistry and dishonest arts. With the works of some infidel authors, 
in the present state of science and literature, it is useless to anticipate 
that you should not become acquainted. ‘The poison of unbelief has 
been so deeply kneaded into the wholesome food of knowledge, that 
they cannot now be entirely separated. It has shed its tincture over 
the philosophical treatise, the production of the historian, the poet, the 
familiar novelist, the writer of a regular treatise and of the fugitive 
and popular piece. If, therefore, you are to be removed entirely out 
of the reach of the influence which is exerted by this evil spirit which 
haunts the walks of science and literature, you must cease to read. 
The most rigid moralist and ardent friend of religion, however, need 
not exact from you this proof of self-denial. No doubt a small degree 
of poison is mixed up with that food which daily sustains our bodies, 
but the wholesome ingredients so far prevail over those which are de- 
structive, that the result upon the whole is the health, comfort and 
vigour of our bodily constitutions. It is the same with the sustenance 
which nourishes the mind. ‘There is such a vast prepotency of sound 
doctrine over that which is unsound and injurious in the works of the 
best authors extant, that unless the man be strongly predisposed to evil, 
he will not be likely to receive any permanent injury from the produc- 
tions of infidel writers. Ask yourself this simple question, upon a sub- 
ject of this nature, and let the answer which you give, fix your deter- 
mination and regulate your course of conduct. Shall I be a better, 
more useful and happy man, both here and hereafter, by embracing the 
doctrines of these enemies of revelation, than by adhering to the f. :th 
handed down to me from my fathers, and which has been consecrated 
by the wisdom of ages? Your answer to this question cannot he diffi- 
cult. If you would be more likely to have a rational enjoyment of 
yourself, and become more instrumental in promoting the happiness of 
others, under the sway of a system which releases the passions froin 
all control, and allows them an unlimited indulgence, or under that 
which subjects them to salutary restraints, salutary because contribut- 
ing to the promotion of your own inward peace, as well as the tran- 
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quillity of your fellow-men; if you would be likely to be rendered a 
better husband, father or child, by contemning the sacredness of the 
marriage bond, and believing that fornication and adultery are venial 
faults, or by recognizing a solemn obligation upon your mind to fulfil the 
stipulations of the marriage vows, and regarding every violation of 
them as an atrocious offence against the law of conscience and the 
command of God; in a word, if you will be rendered more happy 
under a system which justifies impiety, and blasphemy, which admits 
of suicide and murder when palliated by the pretexts of a false honour, 
which either discards a God or refuses to recognise his existence and 
agency, which breathes destruction against all temples, altars and reli- 
gious rites, and pronounces death the extinction of your being, than 
under that which denounces just penalties against vice under all its 
forms, which teaches you to look up to a Heavenly Parent as the au- 
thor of every good and perfect gift, and which opens to you the pros- 
pect of never-ending bliss in the world to come; then take part with 
the infidel, and give yourself up to the endless delusions of an evil 
heart of incredulity. But if your views, as I doubt not they are, be 
entirely different from these, have no fellowship with these enemies of 
all righteousness, for although dead, they still speak forth the words of 
mischief and death to others. Consider all those writings as pestilen- 
tial which would unsettle your moral principles, relax your firm pur- 
poses of virtue, corrupt your imagination by lewd and impure images, 
or stimulate your passions by licentious incentives. ‘There are authors 
enough of an entirely different description, to occupy your time and 
engage your most devoted attention. Dwell upon the pages of those 
only, who while they enlighten your mind by sound and instructive 
lessons, draw you insensibly by a secret charm towards every thing 
good and virtuous, unfold to you new motives to duty, corroborate your 
sentiments of probity and honour, and soften and amend your heart. 
I have often thought what could be the secret views of the enemies of 
Christianity, or whether they were, in truth, actuated by any settled 
and determinate purposes. Would they wish society to be new model- 
led, and organized upon their principles, or are all their toils devoted 
to the simple and unmixed purpose of doing mischief? The latter I 
must conclude to be the case, since none of them have sketched out a 
regular plan, or discovered any solicitude to carry it into execution. 
They are like the incendiaries who would burn down our houses, but 
would erect no new ones in which we might reside. I do fervently 
trust that the baleful spirit of unbelief will never find admission into 
your breast, to cloud your brightest hopes or dry up your richest foun- 
tains of enjoyment. A sceptical turn of mind is as unfavourable to the 
growth of genuine worth in the heart, as it is to the progress of sound 
science. 





EPIGRAM. 


O, sweet smelling Matt, 
Thou son of a bat, 
Thy wit and thy wisdom are twins! 
For Folly and Fraud 
Should wander abroad 
To collect for the Demon a cargo of sins! 
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THE WANE OF THE YEAR. 


Tu poverari si come sa ai sale 
Lo pane altrui, et quanto e duro colle 
Lo secendere a salir pur le altrui scale. 








Tuere’s beauty in the autumnal sky, 
And mellow sweetness in the air, 
But it hath sadness in my eye, 

And breathes of sorrow and despair; 
Its softness suits not settled woe, 

Its richness mocks my poverty, 

And sunny day’s ethereal glow 
Laughs o’er my dark soul’s misery. 


Though kindred bosoms beat with 
mine, 

Yet I am one the world loves not; 

No hopes around my being twine, 

No glorious majesty of lot; 

Oh! had I perished when a child, 

Ere high aspirings burned to heaven, 

Devotions blasted, pleasures foiled, 

And passions ne’er my heart had 
riven! 


I have no friend on this cold earth, 

No cheerful prospect charms my eye, 

Despair watched o’er my unwished 
birth, 

And woe wept o’er the agony ; 

My childhood groaned *neath wrong 
and ill, 

And I grew sad when others smiled, 

And ever on joy’s vital thrill 

Came sorrows deep and miseries wild. 


Pale daughter of the dying year! 

I ever loved thy scenes of death, 

Thy foliage dropping red and sere, 
Thy pensive look and nipping breath; 


Dante. Parapts, Cant. 16, 


And when the snows of winter fell 
I should not feel their icy blight, 
But slumber in the mountain dell 
Sweetly the livelong northern night. 


I ne’er could cringe and crouch to 
guile, 

Nor thoughts repress that would arise, 

Nor visor with a villain smile 

Avenging hatred’s demon lies; 

I ne’er could herd with fashion’s 
throng, 

And whirl away the unmeaning hours, 

Nor link with base nefarious wrong 

My spirit’s unpolluted powers. 


And so my mortal life hath passed 

In loneliness and grief and woe, 

And I have trod a burning waste 

With measured step, lone, solemn, 
slow, 

And seen the viper brood of hate 

And baseness craw] around my way, 

And felt my being desolate, 

A heritage of grief foraye! 


Oh, dying Autumn! would with thee 
I could lie down and sleep fore’er; 
Thou wouldst not waken misery, 

In the soft springtime of the year, 

By breaking his undreaming sleep 
Who never loved its brilliant flowers, 
But often sighed—he could not weep— 
O’er sorrow’s lone and lingering 


For thou wert like thy votary son, hours. 
Fading and dying day by day, , 
iling that thy task w 
Paging. pod mth pana Cold is the hand that once was 


So soon, and life had passed away. 


When, oh, I trace the path of years 

And count the pangs my heart hath 
borne, 

And number o’er my bosom’s tears, 

And sighs and croans of grief forlorn, 

And think of ali the dead behind, 

And what they were in life to me, 

I feel a glory of the mind 

In holding converse thus with thee. 


Oh, I would change my being high 
— a withered leaf to be, 
And float on zephyr’s pinions by, 
A thing unknowing misery! 
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pressed 
In passioned rapture to my heart, 
And colder yet the guiltless breast 
That felt in all my woes a part: 
Wild wails the wind o’er many a tomb 
Which holds full many a dear one 
bound, 
And in creation’s starless gloom 
I hear a lone, deep, dirgelike sound. 


*T is nothing, Autamn, but thy breeze 

Amid the leafless forest flying, 

But yet it comes through bending 
trees 

Like the last groan of nature dying ; 
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And seems, as low the sun sinks down, 
Like a sweet voice I loved to hear, 
‘Though altered now its thrilling tone 
To suit the melancholy year. 


In childhood’s hours, left fatherless, 

Reflective, feeling, sad and wild, 

Unblessing, with but one to bless 

A friendless, visionary child, 

I roved abroad ’mid hills and woods, 

And clomb the cliff and pluck’d the 
flower 

That flourished there, and skimm/’d 
the floods, 

And dared worst danger’s utmost 
power. 


I little thought, at that sweet time, 

My heart would ache ’mid scenes like 
these, 

When the soul soars, on wings sub- 
lime, 

Among the blue sky’s deities ; 

But, ah, long time has passed away 


Since I knew not the world’s deep woes, 
And pleasures past around me play, 
Like spectres round the dead’s repose. 


Since thou, pale widow of the year! 

Wert here before, strange deeds have 
been; 

Full many a heart hath quaked with 
fear, 

And many a lovely, joyous scene 

Hath changed to desolation wild; 

Eyes, that once shone with pleasure’s 
light, 

Have wept like those of little child, 

O’er rosy being’s last cold blight. 


And many a proud and lordly one 
Hath knelt beside the robbing tomb, 
And highborn things to dust have gone 
With creatures nursed in lowly gloom. 
All—ail, O Nature! die with thee, 
The high, the low, the sad, the gay, 
And it were joy, in sooth, to me, 

If I could die like yon sweet day. 








SUPERSTITION. 
A Tae sy Aa West INDIAN QUADROON. 


Caro was a runaway from an estate in Hanover, whence he had ab- 
sented himself for several years beyond the time allowed by law, and 
had become liable to the penalty of transportation: in addition to this 
delinquency, he had rendered himself the terror of the country he fre- 
quented, by robberies, either secret and desperate, or as violent as dar- 
ing. Moreover, the negroes imagined he possessed some magic supe- 
riority by means of obeah, which protected him from wounds, and so 
prepared him against surprise, that he could never be taken prisoner, 
except, indeed, it were by a white man. 

This circumstance, in which he believed most religiously himself, 
operated with his talents and his courage to form his safeguard for a 
number of years, during which his success had rendered him so ob- 
noxious, that it was at length found indispensable to rid the country of 
his exactions and outrages, by some more efficient exertions for his 
capture than any hitherto employed. 

To seize him by numbers was impossible, on account of the intelli- 
gence he was clever enough to obtain from his friends on various es- 
tates: some few governed by affection for him, the rest by fear of his 
obeah, or his vengeance; and no one for a while could be found hardy 
enough to attack him singly. ‘The white people disdained to under- 
take the adventure. 

At length a negro man, a slave, seduced by a promise of liberty, 
was found willing to make the attempt. His name was Plato. He 
possessed great strength and courage, and was intimately acquainted 
with the haunts of the outlaw; circumstances much in his favour, had 
they not been neutralized in a manner by the apprehension of his 
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obeah ; to overcome which it was necessary to find some counter charm, 
or an equivalent obeah. ‘This the ingenuity of his white master easily 
communicated to him by Christian baptism. 

Fortified thus with the hope of freedom and the encouragement of 
his master, Plato at length sallied forth by moonlight to encounter his 
enemy, whom he expected to find in his recesses on that account, as 
wicked deeds shun the light. In spite of his better reason, his appre- 
hensions were sometimes near gaining the mastery of his resolution, 
and as he walked in silence through the woods, casting a fearful glance 
at every opening among the trees, and gazing with a fancy of awe, if 
not of horror, down the deep dingles whose ridges he traversed, he 
could not repress a sort of foreboding, that hurled into one of these 
abysses, he might perhaps pay with his life for his rashness, and be- 
come food for the vultures before noon. Nay, he thought, sometimes, 
that the gift of freedom might become neither more nor less than the 
sleep of death; and as he imaged to himself the man he had to con- 
tend with, he recalled to mind the days of his youth, when he had for- 
merly measured his strength with the stripling now grown into the 
bold and powerful ruffian. Full of these reflections, uninterrupted ex- 
cept by the croaking of toads, he approached, with stealthy pace, the 
cave wherein he knew that Cato frequently reposed. ‘The mouth 
was in a great measure concealed by bushes, through which the dull 
red gleam of some dying embers betrayed that the object of his pursuit 
had been lately its tenant, if he were not now within. He pushed the 
bushes gently aside, and looking through the gloom as far as his vision 
could penetrate, called, in a voice of mingled doubt and authority, 
whose tone was yet softened by the recollection of ancient friendship 
—‘‘ Cato!’’—The sound had scarce escaped his lips before a voice 
replied, ‘‘ Who asks for Cato?”’ and, at the instant, a figure started up 
from the ground behind the embers, which shed their sombre glow on 
his herculean frame, and gave him the air and colour of a demon as- 
cending from the fiery gulph.—*‘* Cato!’ said the other, ‘‘ I come to 
take you.” 

** Are you many?” said Cato. ‘* Do you come to catch mein my 
cave, to take me sleeping, or do you give me loyal battle in the open 
space 2” 

**T come as one to one,”’ replied the other. ‘* Come forth and try 
your strength.” 

“‘Do you swear by your mother that you have no help at hand?” 

‘* Curse on my mother and on me, if I do not tell you true.” 

** Plato, I come—where death threatens, you dare not lie.”’ 

With these words the robber came forth, pushing aside the bushes, 
as the other retired a little to give him free egress. ‘The moon was at 
the full, and shed such a flood of light, that day could have added little 
advantage to their purpose: but before they proceeded to action, 
Cato, holding up the amulet suspended from his neck (a bag contain- 
ing among other things bones, teeth, and hair) cried aloud, ‘* While I 
wear this, Plato, no one can take me.’’ ‘“ And I,”’ returned the other, 
‘have also an ahpetti, a charm, a better charm—I wear the white 
man’s spell.” 

Plato had unsheathed his cutlass as he approached the cave, and his 
antagonist, brandishing his naked weapon, put himself in a posture of 
defence, as he defied (at least in =onlk the white man’s charm. They 
fought for some time with more caution than fury, the robber intent on 
disabling his adversary, rather than on his death; while Plato, fearful 
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of losing any advantage from such a circumstance, sought only an oc- 
casion to inflict one blow, being determined that that one should be de- 
cisive. As they fought with matchets, or cutlasses, whose point a ne- 
gro seldom thinks of employing, their attack and defence formed an 
interchange of cuts, rather than thrusts, easier to parry and not so fatal 
in their consequences. Nevertheless, they had not long maintained the 
contest, before Plato was roused into greater passion by a blow he re- 
ceived on his left side, which clattered on his ribs, and had almost 
struck him eff his balance. He repaid it, however, on the head of the 
robber, where, indeed, his efforts were mostly directed, and the pain of 
the wound, with the stream of blood flowing down his face, together 
with the maddening apprehension of his being mortally wounded, ren- 
dered him furious as the lion of his native soil. He rushed headlong 
on his opponent, and rained down on him such a shower of blows, 
without care or discrimination, that his strength became exhausted be- 
for. one of the many wounds he inflicted seemed to make any impres- 
sion on him who wore the white man’s spell. He was indeed roused 
into the ecstacy of rage and madness by the manner in which he was 
handled, yet, confident still in his charm, he watched an opportunity 
for the deathblow with a patience and perseverance at last fatal to his 
antagonist. Cato, exhausted and out of breath, dabbled in blood, and 
foaming with indignation and revenge, having failed in an effort to 
close, hacking at random, and staggering on the rock made slippery 
with his blood, received on his neck a blow designed for his decapita- 
tion, which cut in two the thong by which his amulet was suspended, 
and brought him to the ground. Still he was not dead. The con- 
queror, almost as exhausted, threw himself on the bleeding carcass, 
and had just time to bind the hands of the ruffian behind him with the 
severed thong of his ahpetti, before he himself fainted from loss of 
blood, and lay inanimate by his side. It was some time before he re- 
covered from his trance, and the sun had illumined the mountains, and 
cast the long shadow of the cotton tree over the plains beneath them, 
before he had regained sufficient strength to raise himself from the 
earth. Still, finding himself too weak to change his restingplace, he 
leaned against a fragment of rock for support, and taking his conch- 
shell from the eutacoo which lay beside him, blew a faint yet suffi- 
ciently audible note, which announced to his friends below the victory 
he had gained. ‘The sound reéchoed among the rocks and gullies, and 
soon brought to his assistance some persons of his own family, among 
them his son and brother, preceded by his dog, the faithful associate of 
his hunting expeditions. These quickly bound up his wounds, as well 
as those of Cato, who still lived, and assisted both down to the nearest 
habitation, where the one was received with shouts and acclamations, 
and the other confined in the hospital preparatory to his trial. 

This took place a few days afterwards. Cato was condemned to 
death, and preparation made for putting the sentence immediately into 
execution. He was carried in a cart to the scaffold, and assisted to 
mount it; whence, looking round with an undaunted countenance, 
and espying Plato in the crowd, he begged to be permitted to speak to 
him. This permission being granted, and Plato drawing near to the 
gallows, the victim thus addressed his conqueror:—‘‘ By my death, 
Plato, you have gained your freedom: a little while you shall enjoy it. 
Before the moon which shone on our matchets in that night of our bat- 
tle shall rise again as big as it then was, and hide the stars, we shall 
meet where the white man’s ahpetti shall be no more worth than mine; 
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and where the Great Master shall say who is the better man. Re- 
member !’’—So Cato died. 

The moon waned and grew again, and as the day approached for 
the completion of Cato’s prophecy, so Plato’s spirits and confidence 
declined. Perhaps the prediction itself had inspired that terror which 
often seems to be its own agent on similar occasions; perhaps it was 
partly owing to the regrets of former intimacy and friendship; possi- 
bly to his wounds; but Plato felt that he was dying, and said from 
time to time that he saw Cato beckoning him to follow him he knew 
not where. He sat upright in his hut on his trash mattrass on the night 
of the full moon, and watched its rising above the mountains, until its 
rays streamed through the lattice of his casement. His mind as well as 
his body was convulsed at the sight;—he fancied himself again strug- 
gling with Cato, fighting, bleeding, fainting; his imagination hurried 
him to the place of execution; and as he heard again the awful predic- 
tion, the last word of his victim, he shrieked in a transport of horror, 
“* Cato, I remember !’’—and expired. 


LINES—WRITTEN AT MIDNIGHT. 
By A.Bert PIKE. 


Wuen earth is bedight in the mantle of night, 
And Heaven is lit by the bright cold moon, 
And the thick stars shine with a fire divine, 
I gaze and fear it will pass too soon ;— 
For now delicious visions arise, 
Like swarming bees, the heart within, 
And amid the stars thy soft, bright eyes 
By Fancy’s wandering eye are seen. 


Through the windrifts in the white cloud drifts 
Blue patches of heaven are softly shining, 

And the stars peer out, while the mists about 
Their delicate eyes their hair are trimming. 

But far more soft is the blush of thy cheek, 
And far more bright is thy stainless brow, 

And thine eyes a more eloquent language speak, 
Than the living beauty about me now. 


The King of the Stars, from the eastern bars, 
To the cope of heaven is slowly climbing, 
And bright and high his flashing eye 
Smiles on the Poet idly rhyming. 
Perhaps thou gazest upon him too, 
And seest, as I see thine this eve, 
Thy lover’s face in the mirrorlike blue, 
And the singular webs which the white mists weave. 


And Venus hath passed from the blue, broad vast— 
The Star of Love to the desert’s breast— 
Like Love himself—who, the vagabond elf! 
Delights in deserted hearts to rest. 
She has hid in the Prairie her brilliant eye, 
And the heavens are dim—as they always are, 
(And the heart resembles the living sky,) 
When the West is unlighted by Love’s own Star. 
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But the Star of Love shall never remove 
From the Heaven to which it has changed our hearts, 
Till Life’s last breath is inhaled by Death, 
And the lingering pulse with a quiver departs. 
Its glittering brightness shall never wane, 
Or fail to light our souls, dear Mary! 
In fortune or poverty, pleasure or pain, 
That light in its brilliance shall never vary. 


Arkansas, Sept. 27, 1834. 


MISCELLANEA CRITICA. 
I. Portican Descriptions or NicuHt. 


We begin our promiscuous excerpts with the following wild and 
picturesque description from the Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


The iron tongue of midnight hath told twelve— 
Now the hungry lion roars, 
And the wolf behowls the moon, 
Whilst the heavy ploughman snores, 
All with weary task foredone. 
Now the wasted brands do glow, 
Whilst the sereech owl, screeching loud, 
Puts the wretch that lies in woe 
In remembrance of a shroud. 
Now it is the time of night 
That the graves, all gaping wide, 
Every one lets forth his sprite, 
In the churchway paths to glide: 
And we fairies that do run 
By the triple Hecate’s team 
From the presence of the sun, 
Following darkness like a dream, 
Now are frolic 





Shakspeare needed not to adorn his description in Macbeth with 
imagery culled from Antonio’s Revenge, since his own glowing imagina- 
tion had already ‘‘ bodied forth the form of things unknown,” and 
adapted them to the occasion, “‘ giving to airy nothings a local habita- 
tion and a name.” 

The two last lines of Dryden’s description, in the Conquest of 
Mexico, are fraught with noble energy. 


Even lust and envy sleep; but love denies 
Rest to my soul, and slumber to my eyes. 


The personification of Lust and Envy, and the investure of these ab- 
stract terms with the attributes of the living, representing them as laid 
to sleep, constitute a much nobler flight of fancy than the personifica- 
tion of silence in Apollonius, 


Lin Is peers voperarny exer og Pyne 
Or that of sleep in Statius, 


totis ubi somnus inertior alis 
Defluit in terras, mutumque amplectitur orbem : 
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though this latter image of ‘sleep brooding with wings expanded 
over the silent globe,’’ is highly animated, and poetical. The uni- 
versal stillness and composure of the night are also much more 
finely and forcibly pourtrayed in this short moral sketch of Dryden, 
which exhibits the two most wakeful and tormenting passions incident 
to human nature as “lulled in pleasing slumber,” than by the several 
images drawn from the natural world: the silence of the birds, the 
beasts, the trees, the rivers, and the sea, that are crowded together in 
Statius’ description; 





tacet omne pecus, volucresque, feraque, 
Et simulant fessos curvata cacumina somnos: 

Nec trucibus fluviis idem sonus, occidit horror 
Aiquoris, et terris maria acclinata quiescunt; 


and in the similar, though greatly superior one of Virgil, 


Nox erat, et placidum ecarpebant fessa soporem 
Corpora per terras, sylveque, et seva quierant 
/Equora: cum medio volvuntur sidera lapsu; 

Cum tacet omnis ager, pecudes, picteque volucres, 
Quaque lacus late liquidos, queque aspera dumis 
Rura tenent, somno posite sub nocte silenti 
Lenibant curas, et corda oblita laborum. 


But this is not all. There is another exquisite beauty in those lines of 
Dryden, arising from the contrast between the restlessness, the sober 
certainty of waking misery in the breast of Pizarro (who utters them,) 
and the profound repose and tranquility of all nature around: 


But love denies 
Rest to my soul, and slumber to my eyes. 


This is a beauty of the same kind with that which: the critics have ad- 
mired in the Medea of Apollonius, 


AAAa Mey ov Mydesay ews yAv%E gos Aabev varves; 
and the copy of it in the Dido of Virgil, 


At non infelix animi Phenissa; neque unquam 
Solvitur in somnos, occulisve aut pectore noctem 
Accipit——— 


The Italian poets have struck out nothing on the subject of night, 
worthy to rank with the models of these great masters. Even Tasso 
himself has given us only a translation (an elegant one indeed) from 
Virgil, in the following beautiful lines ; 


Era la notte all’ hor, ch’ alto riposo 

Han |’ onde, e i venti, e parea muto il mondo: 
Gli animai lassi, e quei, che’ | mar ondoso, 

O de’ liquidi laghi alberga il fondo, 

E chi si giace in tana, o in mandra ascoso 

E i pinti angelli ne |’ oblio profondo, 

Sotto il silentio de’ secreti horrori 

Sopian gli affanni, e raddolciano i cuort. 


The critical reader will perceive, on comparing this description with 
that in the fourth book of the Aneid, before given, that not only the 
images, but the expression too, are almost literally copied with some 
few heightenings from the hand of the translator. ‘Thus ‘the waves 
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and the winds,” 1’ onde e i venti, are coupled together-with, perhaps, 
greater propriety in the copy, than silveque et equora, “the woods 
and the seas,”’ are in the original: though it must at the same time be 
acknowledged, that the ‘‘seva quierant’’ of the Mantuan poet is infinitely 
more animated and characteristic than the ‘‘ch’ alto riposo”’ of the 'Tus- 
can one. ‘Tasso has omitted the pleasing picturesque image of the 
stars in their courses, ‘* medio volvuntur sidera lapsu,” happily intro- 
duced by Virgil, to heighten the serenity that prevailed throughout the 
heavens as well as the earth, that is, throughout all nature, on that par- 
ticular night he is describing, in order to contrast it the more strongly, 
as the occasion required, with the discomposure of Dido; and he has 
supplied its place with the vague idea of a general stillness of the 
globe, ‘‘e parea muto il mondo,”’ borrowed, as it should seem, from the 
“‘mutumque amplectitur orbem”’ of Statius: ut falls much below his ori- 
ginal, both in the prosaic turn of the expression * parea,”’ and in the 
application of the image itself; which being a general, uncharacteristic 
one thrust in amidst a group of particular, appropriated images—the 
silence of the waves, the winds, etc. loses in T'asso’s hands all the 
grace it had in the hands of Statius, where it is properly adapted to 
the conciseness of the description, and the imagery. ‘The seventh line 
of Tasso, ‘‘sotto il silentio de’ secreti horrori,’’ is, indeed, a fine improve- 
ment upon Virgil’s ‘‘somno posite sub nocte silenti;’’ it is, however, in- 
debted for its principal beauty to a happy union of the ideas suggested 
by another passage of this author, that breathes all the enthusiasm of 
pure, genuine poetry—* simul ipsa silentia terrent.”’ 


II. Wuar 1s Time? 


If no more be meant by time being a succession of ideas, than that 
it is something of which we have ideas, and by there being no time 
between one’s death and resurrection, (supposing no active intermediate 
state) than that he is sensible of none, these indeed are true; and true, 
not only of time, but of space, matter, and even of God himself; but 
how do these prove that time has not a real existence ? 

If time were only a succession of ideas, how could it be applied to 
the existence of matter? or in what possible sense could it be said that 
the material world has existed for so many thousand ages ? 

Motion is successive as well as thought, and there is, therefore, as 
much reason for saying that time is motion, as that it is 1 succession 
of ideas. 

Time is infinitely divisible, but ideas succeed at certain distances ; 
time, therefore, cannot be a succession of ideas. 

If there were no time between one’s death and resurrection, there 
must for the same reason have been none before he existed; and the 
same being true of every other person, must be contemporary. 

Or rather, if time be nothing but a succession of ideas; there must be 
as many times as there are successions, that is, as many as there are 
minds ; and then, if there be no common succession to which they 
may all be referred, one cannot be said to exist before or after another; 
and if such a common succession be allowed, as will make it proper to 
say that Adam lived above three thousand years before Julius Cesar, 
it will be just the same, with respect to an intermediate state, as if time 
were something absolutely, eternally, and independently existing. 

Time cannot be a succession of ideas, because there can be succes- 
sion of ideas without presupposing time; for different ideas are not 
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therefore successive, but may, and often do, exist together in the mind. 
They can never constitute a succession, unless they have a certain re- 
lation to something which is neither mind nor idea, that is, unless they 
coexist with successive parts of time or duration. 

Hence it is evident that the mind is capable of perceiving time im- 
mediately, and without the help of reflection; for otherwise we could 
have no idea of succession. ‘The mere existence of two ideas in the 
mind could never teach us that they are successive ; but if we have an 
immediate perception of time, and observe one idea to coexist with one 
part of it, and the other with another, we then know that there is a dis- 
tance between the two ideas, and that one succeeds the other. 

Ideas, which we thus perceive to succeed one another nearly with 
an equal degree of quickness, enable us to recollect, though imperfectly, 
the uniform and perpetually perishing parts of duration, and to judge, 
though perhaps never exactly, of its length. ‘The several ways of as- 
sisting, correcting and extending this judgment, together with their de- 
fects, may be seen in Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding, 
book second, chapter fourteenth. 

That an absence of all beings but time would be measured by time, 
is not disproved by asserting that a measure of nothing is no measure. 
The very idea of time forces me to believe, that it is impossible for it 
not to exist. And as all things exist in time as matter does in space, if 
there could be any part of time in which nothing existed (and the im- 
possibility of this does not lie in the nature of time) that part of time 
would be as truly the measure of that absence of being, as any part of 
space, in which no matter existed, would be of that absence of matter; that 
is, in the latter case we might say, that so far there was no matter, and 
in the former, that so long there was nothing existing. 

What has been said will perhaps suggest, not only by what faculty 
time is perceived, but also the difference between real and apparent time. 


I. ‘Tae Cxumate or ITALy 1LLusTRATED BY THE ANCIENT PoETs. 


Virgil wrote his Georgics at the request of Mecenas, to instruct his 
countrymen in the art of husbandry, and to incite them to cultivate the 
lands which had lain waste many years during the ravages of the civil 
wars. He resided principally at Naples* while he was employed 
upon that poem. The general excellency of the soil of Campania for 
the purposes of agriculture was remarkable, it being always accounted 
to produce the best corn, as we learn from a remark of Varro, pre- 
served in Macrobius: ‘‘ Ad victum optimum fert ager Campanus fru- 
mentum.’’ ‘This excellence seems alluded to by Virgil himself:t 

Talem dives arat Capua, et vicina Vesevo 

Ora jugo. 
and it continued to be acknowledged ages afterwards, as appears from 
Claudian : 


Sufficerent Etrusca mihi, Campanaque culta. 


* Tilo Virgilium me tempore dulcis alebat Parthenope.—Georgic VII. 563. 
} It is also clearly intimated by Propertius, 
SS Nec mihi mille jugis Campania pinguis aratur, 
as is the general fertility of the Terra Campania in Tibullus: 
Non, tibi si precium Campania Terra daretur: 
Non, tibi si Bacchi cura Falernus ager. 


VOL. V.—=NO. XXV. ¥ 
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But not to mention the poet’s attachment to the place of his birth, in 
which his own possessions lay, and his superior knowledge of that 
soil and climate, nor yet the long devastation which all the region of 
Ciselpine Gaul, (whereof Mantua was a part,) had undergone, circum- 
stances that would naturally incline him to calculate his instructions for 
that part of Italy preferably to any other; it is evident from the follow- 
ing passage, that, with regard to some of them, at least, he certainly 
did so: 

Sin armenta magis studium vitulosque tueri, 
Aut fetus, ovium, aut urentes culta capellas ; 
Saltus, et Saturi petito longinqua Tarenti, 
Et qualem infelix amisit Mantua campum, 
Pascentem niveos herboso flumine cygnos. 


We see here Mantua and 'Tarentum proposed as places best adapted 
to the breeding and rearing of cattle; to one of these, therefore, we 
may conclude that the directions on this head would necessarily be 
suited. But the latter was so remarkable for the softness of the air, 
and the mildness of the seasons, that the precautions against the snow 
and the ice, ‘‘ glaciem ventosque nivales avertes,’”’ do not seem consist- 
ent with so temperate a situation, though they might be highly neces- 
sary in a country situated as Mantua was, in the midst of a lake, nearly 
five degrees farther to the northward, and exposed, as that was too, to 
the severity of the northeasterly winds. ‘This is clearly intimated in 
the seventh Eclogue, where the scene is laid on the banks of the 
Mincio :* 

Hic focus, et tede pingues, hie plurimus ignis 
Semper ot assidua postes fuligine nigri. 

Hic tantum Boree curamus frigora, quantum 
Aut numerum lupus, aut torrentia flumina ripas. 


Hence we may fairly deduce, not only that the winters in that climate 
were so severe as to require *‘ large and constant supplies of fuel,’’ but 
also that their severity was principally owing to the ‘‘ Boree frigora,”’ 
the keen blasts of the northeast winds. 

Hence without the necessity of recurring to an alteration in the tem- 
perament of the air, we find an easy explanation of the ‘‘ ventos 
nivales’’ before mentioned; of ‘* Boree penetrabile frigus adurat;’’ of 

Nec tibi jam prudens quisquam persuadeat auctor 

Tellurem Borea rigidam spirante moveri. 

Rura gelu tum claudit hyems-—— 
and of all those passages in the Georgics which denote the rigour of 
the winter season, if we suppose them to refer, as these plainly seem 
to do, to the neighbourhood of Mantua. ‘That they cannot be under- 
stood of the territory of Naples, appears from the concurrent testimony 
of ancient authors, who agree with the following account of the mild- 
ness of that climate by a modern Italian. ‘‘ Siccome |’ Italia vien com- 
munamente appelata giardino del Mondo, cosi parimente non ander& 
errato chi dira, che Napoli é il giardino dell’ Italia, anzi di tutta  Eu- 
ropa; percioche tra le piti vaghe e deliziose Citta, chequi vi sono, ella 
pare, che a gran ragione or tenga il titolo di gentile, che se ne consi- 
dera il clima, egli ¢ benignissimo; se la campagna, basta dire, che gli 
Antichi la chima rono felice,”’ ete. 


* Hic viridis tenera pretexit arundine ripas 
Mincius, 
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But that the seasons were as mild at Naples in former days as they 
are at present, we are informed by Statius, a native of that place, 
whose description of it is the best comment upon ‘il clima benignis- 
simo” of our modern Italian: 


Parthenope, cui mite solum trans equora vecte, 
Ipse Dionea monstravit Apollo columba. 
Has ego te sedes———— 
transferre laboro; 
Quas et mollis hyems, et frigida temperat estas. 


And Silius Italicus and Virgil characterize it each in one word: 


Prima instaurantem sensit certamina mitis 
Parthenope———— 

Me dulcis alebat 
Parthenope. 


We have nearly the same account of all the region of Campania, 


and most of the principal places in it, both from poets and historians. 
Thus Statius luxuriates in 


Molles Campani tittoris oras. 
Blandissima littora Baias. 
dilectaque mitis 





Terra Dicarchei. 


And Martial imitates the mellowness of his clime: 
Litus beate Veneris areum Baias, 
Baias superbe blanda dona nature. 
Baiani Soles, mollis que Lucrinus. 

Non blanda tenent lascivi stagna Lucrini. 

Mollis Sinuessa. 





Florus is not inferior to either: ‘‘ Omnium non modo Italia, sed toto 
orbe terrarum pulcherrima Campanie plaga est. Nihil mollius celo: 


denique bis floribus vernat.”’ 
And Tacitus says of Sinuessa: ‘‘ Claudius—refovendis viribus mol- 


litie ceeli, et salubritate aquarum, Sinuessam pergit.”’ 
And of the island of Capree, in the Gulf of Naples, infamous for 
being the retreat of Tiberius: ‘* Ceeli temperies hyeme mitis.”’ 
These quotations may be concluded with two lines from Virgil on 
the praises of Italy. 
Hic ver assiduum, et alienis mensibus estas; 
Bis gravide pecudes, bis pomis utilis arbos. 


On comparing this passage with that of Florus, one is inclined to 
think that the poet intended to celebrate in it the air and soil of Cam- 
pania; and this will appear the more probable, when we reflect, that, 
at the time of writing it, he had that delightful country before his eyes. 


It serves, however, clearly to prove, that there were then some parts of 


Italy, as there are now,* which enjoyed a perpetual spring, and in 
which a severe hard winter was utterly unknown. 





* Thus a modern author says of the environs of Naples: “Sono i ter- 
reni delle Paludi di Napoli cosi fertili, ch’ e meraviglia; perciocche in tutti i 
tempi dell’ anno sono abbondantissimi d’ ogni sorte d’ erbe necessarie all’ uman 


vitto.” 
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IV. A Great anp a Common GENIUs. 


I do not call that a great genius which, having confined itself in 
the bounds of a single science, has exhausted and fully comprehends 
it. This success is the effect of labour and of habit, rather than of 
largeness of soul. A common genius, by meditating perpetually on the 
same subject, will at length penetrate it, non vi, sed sepe cadendo, as 
a drop of water pierces the stone, not by its force, but by continually 
falling. Clavius was, perhaps, a genius of this kind: by a long per- 
severance in study, and continual meditation, he had acquired a pro- 
found knowledge of the mathematics. But I call that a great genius 
which finds it has strength and capacity to comprehend and master 
whatever subject it undertakes. ‘This can arise only from a vast com- 
pass of thought, a noble elevation, a resolution, proof against difficul- 
ties, and an indefatigabie vivacity. When such a genius confines itself 
within the limits of a single science, it goes much greater lengths, and 
penetrates far deeper into it, than the other. From the manner in 
which Archimedes has treated the mathematics, and what he invented 
and executed, we can judge that he had a superior genius, capable also 
of other sciences. But it rarely happens that such a capacious mind 
can confine itself in the narrow bounds of one science. It will enter 
on many, and may succeed in some; but being divided by various ob- 
jects, its application to each, in particular, will be less, and will not 
be attended with great success. 

Martial says, ‘‘ qui velit ingenio cedere, rarus erit.’’ I would rather 
say, nullus erit. If any one has held a different language, and has, in 
appearance, yielded to another the glory of genius, his conscience dis- 
avowed his words, he inwardly wished not to be believed, and he 
would have been pleased to have been contradicted. This sentiment 
is essential to us, and has its origin in the nature of the genius. We 
know the genius only by the genius, and we know its extent only by 
its extent. The size of our arm is proportioned to the size of our 
body. A large man will grasp a large tree, which a little man cannot. 
We know with what subtlety Pythagoras discovered the stature of Her- 
cules; for having measured the course of Pisa, over which they ran at 
the Olympic games, and which Hercules had fixed at six hundred of 
his feet; and having compared it with the common course of Greece, 
which the other Greeks had fixed at the length of an hundred of theirs; 
he found this much shorter than that of Pisa. Thence he concluded 
that the same difference of size, which appeared between the Olympic 
furlong and the common furlong, must have existed between the foot of 
Hercutes and those of other men. And this difference in the size of 
their feet being known to him, he soon discovered by a necessary con- 
sequence, that of whole bodies, which is generally proportioned to that 
of their feet. Ifthe measure of geniuses, and of their motions, fel! “n- 
der the cognizance of the senses, like those of bodies, we might de- 
termine and compare their proportions; but we know by their ope- 
rations, which are proportional to them, what is their size, their ex- 
tent and their force. ‘This is observed in animals which act by their 
instinct, and which show, by the variety of their actions, the various 
degrees of their intelligence, within whose bounds every species con- 
fines itself. We see in the actions of a dog, in his docility, fidelity, 
and discernment, an understanding greatly superior to that of a bull and 
a horse; and these are much superior to insects. We discover in the 
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education of children, the progress of their genius, following the pro- 
gress of their age, by their successive improvement, and the capacity 
which they acquire by precepts and instruction. We discover in the 
vivacity and impetuosity of youth, and in the constancy and steadiness 
of manhood, the extreme abundance of spirits of the one, and the just 
and regular fertility of the other. And lastly, we discover the relaxa- 
tion and enfeebling of the genius of the old, by the dulness and slow- 
ness of their conceptions, and the languor of their reasoning. Hence it 
follows, that the knowledge and operation of the genius being in pro- 
portion fo the genius, if that be great, it may have great lights, and 
great knowledge ; and if it be small, it can know nothing beyond that 
which is proportioned to its diminutive nature. And, consequently, 
when the genius becomes its own object, and would know itself, if it 
be great, its comprehension will be great; and it may know its object, 
how great soever it be, by a knowledge which will be proportioned to 
it; and if it be small, it may know itself and nothing farther; and its 
capacity being small, it will be totally occupied with its small object. 
Whence it follows, that the knowledge which the genius has of itself, 
whether it be great or small, is great or small in proportion; and that 
its capacity and comprehension, whatever it be, will be totally filled 
with it, and neither knowing nor seeking anything farther, it will be 
satisfied with it. Every one, therefore, is contented with his genius, 
because he knows not his own genius, but in proportion to the genius 
which he has. 


V. Ture Hovse or Brunswick. 


Who could suppose that the humble soil of Luneburg could boast 
of having a common master with some of the fertile vales of Italy and 
the proud cliffs of England? The enterprises and projects of restless 
minds sometimes produce astonishing combinations. In the twelfth 
century, a prince of the ancient House of Este was transplanted from 
Italy into Germany by a marriage with a princess of that country, 
which laid the foundation of the House of Brunswick. He acquired 
vast domains: his posterity became numerous, and their possessions 
extended from the Rhine to the Vistula. The city of Luneburg, 
placed in the centre of the country whic!: adjoins the rivers Elbe and 
Weser, became the chief seat of one of the branches of this family. 
Circumstances not less remarkable brought this branch, also called the 
House of Hanover, to the throne of England. 

Ernest Augustus, Elector of Hanover, had espoused Sophia, daugh- 
ter of Frederick Palatine, and Elizabeth, who was daughter to James 
I. of England. When the Parliament appointed a successor to Queen 
Anne, there were fiftyfour princes or princesses who could fairly claim 
the succession, some of them the descendants of Charles I., and others 
of Frederick and Elizabeth. Among the latter, were the Houses of 
Orleans, Bourbon, Condé, and Louvaine; but Sophia, the Princess of 
Ernest Augustus, succeeded, because she was a Protestant. This prin- 
cess died before Queen Anne, and it was her son who filled the 
throne of England as George I. 

The boundaries of the domains of the House of Hanover terminate 
near Zell, an agreeable and populous town surrounded with gardens. 
Near the town is a castle, which served as a residence to the 
Princes of Zell, who were cadets of those of Luneburg. ‘The last, who 
died in 1705, was Prince George William. Having resided many 
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years in France, he acquired a decided predilection for the language 
and manners of that country. Mademoiselle d’Olbreuse, of a Protest- 
ant family of Poictou, havi ing visited Germany with several families 
attached to the same religion, the Duke of Zell offered her an asylum. 
She soon became agreeable to her benefactor, who prevailed on the 
Emperor of Germany to create her Princess of Harbourg, that he 
might marry her without derogating from his rank. ‘The new duchess 
was remarked for her wit and beauty, and diffused a taste for the polite 
arts around her. 

George Lewis, of Hanover, who afterwards succeeded to the throne 
of England, married Sophia Dorothea, who was born of the marriage 
of George William and Mademoiselle d’Olbreuse. His mother, who 
was fond of recollecting that the blood of kings flowed in her veins, 
testified her dissatisfaction at this alliance, and received her daughter- 
in-law with great coldness. ‘The young princess, besides, found a 
different spirit at the Court of Hanover from that which prevailed at 
Zell, nor was the gloomy disposition of her husband calculated to 
secure her affections. Shut up from society in her new residence, 
and overwhelmed with ennui, she saw with delight a traveller whom 
she had known at her father’s covit. This was Count Konigsmarke, 
a descendant of the general of that name, who, with Torstenson and 
Waymar, sustained the honour of the Swedish arms upon the death of 
Gustavus Adolphus. He was allied to the first houses in Germany and 
Sweden, and throughout the northern courts, the beauty of his sister, 
Aurora, who had captivated Augustus, King of Poland, was the theme 
of admiration. 

The connection, which took place between Count Konigsmarke and 
Sophia Dorothea, became the subject of conversation among the cour- 
tiers. Disagreeable reports reached the ears of her husband, letters 
were intercepted, and a coldness arose on his part, which terminated 
in acts of violence and outrage. ‘The princess came to the resolution 
of leaving a place which had thus become odious to her. She con- 
sulted with Konigsmarke, who undertook to conduct her to France, 
where she proposed to change her religion and enter a convent. The 
resolution was taken, but the moment of putting it in execution was 
not fixed. In the meantime, the secret transpired through the indis- 
cretion of a confidant of the princess. One day, on leaving the castle, 
Kenigsmarke was assaulted in an obscure alley by four men, who killed 
him with pikes and threw his body into a ditch. * 

George Lewis was absent. On his return to Hanover, he highly 
disapproved this act of barbarity, but he consented that the princess 
should be exiled and divorced: the children were, however, secured in 
their rights. Sophia Dorothea had the old Castle of Ahlden, not far 
from Zell, assigned as her residence. A chamberlain and some ladies 
of honour were allowed her, and she was permitted to take an airing in 
the environs of the castle. Her father, who was a very zealous Pro- 
testant, and who became indignant at her proposal to change her reli- 
gion, would never see her again, but she was very frequently visited by 
her mother. When her husband was recognized as heir to the throne 
of England, he offered her his hand in marriage once more. She re- 
fused the offer in the following noble manner :—* If I am guilty, I am 
unworthy of him; if I am innocent, he is unworthy of me.”’ George 
repeated his request, but the princess persisted in her refusal, and died 
in exile. 

About a century afterwards, chance brought a princess of the same 
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house to the same place under similar circumstances. Caroline Ma- 
tilda, granddaughter of George and Sophia Dorothea, had become 
Queen of Denmark, in consequence of her marriage with Christian VII. 
Accused of an improper connection with Siruensee, who perished on 
the scaffold, she was dragged from her family and immured in the Cas- 
tle of Cronberg, from which she was afterwards removed to the palace 
of Zell. In vain she protested her innocence, and demanded back her 
husband and children: her enemies were deaf to her solicitations : 
grief preyed incessantly upon her mind, and she sunk into the tomb a 
few years afterwards. She was in the flower of her age: the mildness 
of her manners and the melancholy, which reigned in her whole 
appearance, left a deep impression on all who knew her while in 
her place of exile: her children, from whom she was separated forever, 
were the constant objects of her anxiety. 


TO THE LANCE-FLY. 


Fortu with the breezy sweep 
Of spirit wings upon thy path of light, 
Thou creature of the sunbeam! upward keep 
Thine earthdefying flight! 


The glowing west is still ; 
In hallowed slumber sinks the restless sea; 
And heaven’s own tints have wrought o’er tree and hill 
A purpling canopy. 


Go—bathe thy gaudy wing 
In freshened azure from the deepening sky— 
In the rich gold yon parting sunbeams fling, 
Ere yet their glories die. 


Though boundless air is thine, 
The gorgeous radiance of declining day ; 
Those painted clouds their living hues entwine 
To deck thy heavenward way. 


Soar on! my fancies too 
Would quit awhile the fading beauties here, 
To roam with thee that waste of boundless blue! 
And view yon heaven more near. 


Lost—in the distant haze, 
Ere my bewildered thoughts for flight were free! 
Farewell! in vain upon the void I gaze,— 
I cannot soar like thee! 


E. F. E. 
New York, October 23, 1834. 
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THE APPEAL OF THE CONVICTED.* 


Oyer and Terminer, 
April Sessions, 1834. 


The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 2 
vs, 
Felix Murray. 
The Court having demanded of the prisoner, why Sentence of Death 
should not be pronounced upon him ? 


The Prisoner answers— 


It has long been a question among the wisest and the best of men, 
whether, in any circumstance, capital punishments should be tolerated 
in a Christian land. Legislative wisdom has, however, decided that 
question; and, as incident to that decision, has provided, that in cases of 
murder in the first degree, life shall pay for life. But at the same 
time that the law has adopted this sanguinary principle, it has sur- 
rounded the party accused with every guard and protection that mercy 
and humanity could suggest or require. He is to be tried by a Jury 
of his Peers. If the Jury err, there is a corrective power in the 
Court—if the Court err, there is a still further opportunity for delibe- 
ration upon a question for a new trial, embracing the errors of both or 
of either—if the record be imperfect or informal, judgment may be 
arrested; and if all these shall fail, before the awful sentence, that con- 
signs a fellow creature to death, can be legitimately pronounced, it is 
incumbent upon the Court (the law still reluctating in the contempla- 
tion of her wretched victim, and shrinking from the shedding of human 
blood) to demand from the prisoner what reasons there are why sen- 
tence of death should not be pronounced against him? This, let it be 
borne in mind, is not an empty ceremony, but derives its existence from 
the principles already adverted to, all of which are designed for the be- 
nefit of the prisoner. All these safeguards have, upon the present oc- 
casion, been either surmounted or broken down; and we have arrived, 
at length, upon that narrow isthmus which, with me, divides Time 
from Eternity; and I am asked, being thus placed before you, stand- 
ing, as it were, upon my own grave, why sentence of death should not 
be pronounced against me! To which I answer— 

1st. Because I am innocent of the charges preferred against me, and 
of which I have been unjustly and illegally convicted. 

This reason, in its character, is so comprehensive as to embrace in its 
broad limits almost all that I shall hereafter submit in a more minute 
and detailed shape. I may be toi¢, that this is but my protestation— 
that it is no proof. The remark, though not distinguished for its mercy, 
would, nevertheless, be just: but, whatever shail be the effect, my inno- 
cence is still solemnly averred; and, let the fate of my body be what it 
may, though an humble and obscure man (and, I am bound to suppose, 


* Felix Murray, now in prison, under the awful sentence of death, has been 
reprieved until the 25th of November; and we hope that this eloquent appeal 
by one, whom we are pleased and proud to call our tried friend,—David Paul 
Brown, Esq.—may produce the pardon of a man, who, it is believed, is less 
guilty than unfortunate—less actuated by the spirit of evil than oppressed and 
endangered by the undiscriminating spirit of insidious circumstance and public 
opinion. 
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in the eyes of your Honours a guilty man) and though my voice may now 
be raised for the last time, I owe it to myself, to posterity, and, above 
all, to truth, thus publicly to record the solemn asseveration of my in- 
nocence, so that it may not be said hereafter, in justification of others 
or in condemnation of myself, that I stood mute before this Court upon 
sO momentous an occasion. ‘This is certainly a privilege which your 
Honours will excuse, and which nothing but barbarity itself could rend 
from a dying man. 

2d. The second error, (and that which is mainly complained of) is, 
that the Judge admitted evidence of an illegal character in support of 
the prosecution, calculated in its nature injuriously and unjustly to affect 
the prisoner. 

3d. The third reason is, that the Jury erred in their views of the 
Law; which law was not explicitly submitted to them by the Court: 
and that they also erred in the interpretation of those facts to which 
the law was to be applied. The facts as proved, embracing dying de- 
clarations and all, did net establish such an offence, according to the 
laws of the land, as rendered the prisoner liable to conviction of mur- 
der in the first degree. 

4th. Because, the only witness professing to identify Felix Murray, 
as connected with this issue, was Mrs Sutcliffe, the widew of the de- 
ceased; the circumstances stated by whom, in respect to concealing the 
participation of the defendant, and its first communation, days after the 
alleged offence, to Thomas Timmins, an admitted enemy or adversary 
of Felix Murray, were calculated to render her testimony exceedingly 
questionable ; and, as without that testimony, aided by the alleged dying 
declarations, there was no proof that the said Felix was the individual 
participant in, or present at, or concerned in any way with the offence 
charged. 

5th. Because the Court egregiously erred in the impression enter- 
tained, and expressed, that the house occupied by Sutcliffe was claimed 
by Felix Murray ; whereas, it was, in fact, the property of Bernard 
Murray, as has been clearly shown, and, therefore, no inference of 
antipathy, on the part of Felix Murray, could justly or legally, be 
drawn from the conflict of claims in regard to the property, which was 
dwelt upon by his Honour, as an evidence of malice, in his charge to 
the jury, and also in his reasons for refusing to the prisoner the bene- 
fits of a new trial. 

6th. Because the Court erred in assigning as one of the grounds for 
refusing the new trial, that the testimony of Mr Hirst was cumulative, 
whereas, it contributed to establish independent facts, important, if not 
essential to the issue, and not known by the prisoner, or his counsel at 
the time of the trial, but communicated to them, for the first time, by 
Mr Hirst, after the verdict was rendered. 

7th. Because the doctrine that a reasonable doubt as to the guilt of 
the prisoner, arising either from a question as to his identification with 
the transaction; or as to the intention to kill, or the legal propriety of evi- 
dence received to establish his guilt, or the precise nature of the malice 
by which he was instigated (malice, actual or constructive, being equally 
necessary in both degrees of murder ;) that doubt is just as obligatory 
upon the Court, in regard to their decision upon the verdict of the jury, 
or in any subsequent stage of adjudication, as it was upon the jury, 
while pronouncing originally upon the alleged crime. 

8th. Because the individual said to have accompanied Felix Murray, 
and to have used the stick, is as important to be considered, in ascer- 
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taining the joint intention, as Felix Murray himself—and yet that in- 
dividual was, so far as the proof goes, an utter stranger to the deceased, 
and never could be presumed to have entertained any malice towards 
him, and, certainly, never could be presumed to have taken Sutcliff’s 
life designedly, or placed his own in jeopardy without even a shadow 
of inducement, arising from antipathy to the deceased, or extraordinary 
sympathy for Felix Murray. 

9th. Because it was obviously the only intention fairly to be drawn 
from the position of the alleged parties; the circumstances attendant 
upon the fatal act; the weapons used; the publicity of the act itself; 
the freedom from disguise ; the absence of all measures of a clandestine 
description, which might have been readily and effectually resorted to, 
that the individual accused, designed only to commit an assault and 
battery, and not a homecide. 

10th. Because the Act of Assembly, in reference to the distinction be- 
tween murder in the first and second degree, contemplates as that dis- 
tinction, the difference between implied and express malice, as is clearly 
manifested by the very language of the act itself.* 

And if this be not the interpretation, instead of the melioration of the 
penal code, in respect to felonious homecide, as was designed and pro- 
tessed, its severities are actually increased, by the creation of a new 
crime between murder and manslaughter. 

11th. Because express malice means malice distinctly and unequivo- 
cally indicated by the facts, accompanied with an intention to kill, as 
by the use of a weapon obviously tending to produce death. But when 
the circumstances, even where a deadly weapon is used, indicate the 
want of a formed design to take life, or where the weapon used, and the 
facts attending the injury, or where either weapon or circumstances re- 
quire a strained or forced implication in order to the inference of malice, 
which was the case upon the present issue, then the jury are bound to 
give a verdict not exceeding murder in the second degree, and if they 
should exceed that limit, the Court are bound to impart to the prisoner 
the advantages of a new trial. 

12th. Because there is strong reason to believe that the distinction 
between murder in the first and second degree, as already intimated, 
was not laid down with sufficient distinctness by the Honourable Court 
nor clearly comprehended by the jury, as if it had been, it was utterly 
impossible for that jury, consistently with the law, supposing all the 
facts to have been true, and the alleged dying declarations to have been 
competent evidence, to justify or excuse a verdict for murder in the 
first degree. 

13th. Kecause, in addition to the irregularity in admitting the alleged 
dying declarations, and the injustice of the verdict, with or without 
that admission, such evidence was furnished, upon the application for 
a new trial, as tended strongly to show the absence of Felix Murray 
from the scene of outrage, or from a participation in its commission; 
and which, although it might not have been adequate evidence finally 
to change the result upon a second trial, yet, in a case of life and death, 
it ought to have been considered sufficient to shake the balance of the 
Court’s mind, and to induce them to give to the defendant the benefit 
of its operation, whether little or great, before the only proper tribunal. 

Briefly, then, to recapitulate. I say sentence of death ought not to 
be pronounced against me—because I am innocent: because illegal evi- 


* Purdon, p. 647. 
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dence was admitted: because the jury erred in law and fact: because 
the identity of the prisoner was not sufficiently shown: because the 
Court erred in their impressions of fact, from which they inferred malice : 
because the Court erred in deeming the testimony of Mr Hirst merely 
cumulative, and not sufficient, either in itself, or in its connexion with 
the other reasons for a new trial, to warrant such trial: because the 
design of Felix Murray, and the person accompanying him, were, in law, 
the same, and the Court should have charged, that the proofs of that 
design indicated no such intention to kill as constituted murder in the 
first degree: because the facts showed no such intention—in other 
words, there was no express malice, as understood by the law : because 
the intention was plainly to commit an assault and battery and not a 
homecide: because the offence was not laid down with sufficient dis- 
tinctness by the Court, or if so, certainly, not clearly comprehended by 
the jury : and, finally, because the Court erred, in point of law, during 
the trial, and further erred in refusing a new trial ; the jury, also, erred, 
both in law and fact—and the result of these errors was the conviction 
of the prisoner. 

These, then, Sir, are the objections which I urge in answer to your 
Honour’s inquiry. The time allowed me has been short, and the emer- 
gency awful, or other topics might have been embraced, equally im- 
portant with those introduced. In this effort I have neither wantonly 
assailed the character of the Court, nor the motives of the Jury. They 
constitute together that tribunal which, under the Constitution and 
Laws of our common country, is to try, and finally to determine upon, 
the guilt or innocence of a prisoner. Before that tribunal I was called 
upon to answer. My case was heard. The Jury found that I was 
guilty, and the Court, after long and, as I am bound to believe, deep 
deliberation, has denied me a new trial. All, therefore, has been done 
that it was within my power to do—and done in vain—all will shortly be 
done that it is in the Court’s power to do, and, I trust, not done in vain. 

If I must suffer, it is by no means the first instance, in.the history of 
human affairs, of the punishment of a guiltless man for an imputed 
offence, nor, if the principles avowed and acted upon in my case shall 
be permitted to prevail hereafter in courts of criminal jurisprudence, 
will it be the last. Perhaps some startling example may be required 
to awaken the public mind to the progress of dangerous doctrines, and 
if such shall be the effect of the present sacrifice—desirous as I may be 
to preserve that life which I have never justly forfeited—it will still be 
consolatory in my closing moments to believe that I shall not die utterly 
in vain, but that others who are innocent, shall hereafter enjoy the 
benefit of my melancholy, ignominious, and timeless end. 

Having thus imperfectly stated the reasons, why sentence of death 
should not pass against me, I commit and confide my worldly fate to 
the hands of this Honourable Court. It is still within your Honours 
power, if any thing now urged, added to the arguments suggested in 
my behalf by my counsel, together with the benefit of more mature re- 
flection upon your part, be considered as deserving your attention, to 
afford me those opportunities of a rehearing which heretofore have 
been refused. I ask them, even now, and trust my petition, thus re- 
newed, will not be offered in vain. It is true I am, by birth, a foreigner, 
but I am, nevertheless, solaced in that consciousness, while I reflect, 
that justice is peculiar to no country, and if so, that the land of rational 
and enlightened liberty——the hospitable asylum from persecution and 
oppression, may lay as strong a claim to the glory of that peculiarity, 
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as any other region of the habitable globe. Certain it is, as your 
Honours have said, that the Judge may be bound to forget, in the dis- 
charge of imperative duty, the kinder sympathies and charities of his 
nature ; yet, let it ever be remembered, that though he decide as a Judge, 
he should feel, as he must answer, as a man—and that the Judges who 
have shed the proudest lustre upon the judical seat, have always been 
those who have united and blended the two qualities, and thereby im- 
proved them both. 

I have now done, and I conclude as I commenced, with the solemn 
asseveration of my entire innocence of the heinous crime for which I 
have been convicted. 


FELIX MURRAY. 





MONEY. 


The present concern of our patriots is money—a subject truly worthy 
of their investigation, and as such they have viewed it in every light, 
shape, and substance. One tells us positively, that paper money is a 
necessary medium of trade—another as positively declares, that it drives 
away the hard money, as one nail drives out another. One wishes it 
to be a legal tender, another opposes. Others complain against the 
bank, as the cause of the scarcity of money—an opponent assures us, 
that without it we should have no mo-eyatall. At last one, wiser than 
all these together, modestly asks, if it would not be better to banish 
gold, silver, paper money, and all, and to make use of iron money, be- 
cause the ancient Spartans did so? But the gentleman must possess 
greater capacity for modern improvements, than our present cabinet, 
even if he can persuade the Americans to adopt his plan. I charitably 
hope, that he is neither a forgemaster, nor has discovered an iron mine 
upon his land, nor has any other inducements that could argue self- 
interest. 

It is usual with those who write methodically, to define and then ex- 
plain their subject ; but I honestly confess, that this is my greatest diffi- 
culty, as [ am not personally acquainted with it, for all my opinions of 
it must be founded on the opinions of our patriotic writers, who write on 
money as schoolboys write their themes, not that they are, but that they 
may become masters of their subject. 

If I rightly understand the nature of money, I would presume that 
that species of it is the best, which possesses an infrinsic value, and for 
which the necessaries of life can be easi/y procured ; but probably the 
worthy friends of Lycurgus will call the value of gold and silver merely 
nominal and ideal, yet the worthier friends of money—among whom I 
have the vanity to rank myself—are convinced from unerring expe- 
rience, that scarcity can give real value to any thing.—This assertion 
is verified by an observation of the curious, that the same odour, so 
much admired in musk, obtained from the East India Antelope, which 
is very scarce, is detested as abominable in the poor American muskrat. 
I cannot, for my part, conceive why Lycurgus should banish gold and 
silver from Sparta, for history mentions him as being a longheaded 
gentleman ; yet it might be that he did not know their value, or he 
might be afraid there would not be a sufficiency for a circulating me- 
dium, and that every Spartan would wish too anxiously for the posses- 
sion of a thing he had never seen, just as a learned virtuoso would co- 
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vet the shield or helmet of Alexander or Ulysses, or the herbalist some 
strange outlandish plant; not because they are beautiful or useful, but 
because there are none like them in the world. For this reason our 
private gentlemen are turned misers, and should the Congress coin but 
fifty eagles, made of platina, I would turn prophet, and foretel the ruin 
of the United States. Extreme scarcity is indeed prejudicial to any 
country, but this cannot, at present, be argued against gold and silver; 
for every man in Europe and America has had the pleasure of seeing 
them, if not of possessing them.—The continental money was a glar- 
ing instance of the fatal effects of too great plenty; indeed, I have often 
been thankful that it was only paper, and not iron, or there would have 
been no great ease in carrying it. I promise myself great pleasure in 


- exciting the laughter of the youth of this generation, by reminding them 


that their forefathers gave two dollars for a cake; and the conceit of 
paying three pounds, declared to be lawful money, and equal to 
eight silver dollars, for a loaf of bread, and one hundred dollars for 
a dinner, forces a smile upon my countenance. But let us no further 
‘“‘ draw its frailties from their dread abode ;’’ may those who were the 
proprietors of it, throughout the continent, be more affectionately re- 
membered by their posterity than they ever were by their contempo- 
raries. 

But I shouid act very inconsistently without considering, in a double 
point of view, its advantages as well as disadvantages; therefore, I 
ingenuously confess, I can perceive several advantages in making use of 
iron money which would be sufficient to bias me in its favour. It cer- 
tainly would encourage commerce ; for if a merchant in America was 
indebted to his correspondent in Engiand, only one hundred dollars, he 
must remit him two tons of iron, by which means the shipper would 
not (as at present) set sail with but half a load. It would be a certain 
cure for avarice, for as twenty shillings’ worth of iron would weigh 
forty pounds, very few would wish to carry much money with them, 
lest they should be suspected of being wheelbarrow men, making their 
escape from Philadelphia or New York, without being able to get loose 
from their clogs of iron. And how generous should we be in reward- 
ing any piece of service done us, however trivial! We should imitate 
the noble spirit of a famous Eastern Monarch, who showed one of his 
favourites his extensive treasures, and bade him “‘ reward himself, and to 
take as much of them as he could carry.”’ The very respectable body of 
carmen and porters, so numerous in large cities, would be greatly en- 
riched by such an improvement, as they would necessarily be employ- 
ed by every master or mistress of a family, to havl money enough to go 
to market with. But the most essential use of such an institution would 
be its admirable effects in advancing an humble dependence on Provi- 
dence; for many, who are now exulting in their possessions, would 
adopt this wise and pious prayer of Agur, “give me neither poverty 
nor riches, feed me with food convenient for me.”’ 

But in spite of all these advantages, gold and silver are too well be- 
loved, to make it appear probable that they will be banished, in our da 
—they possess a certain brilliancy of appearance and harmony of sound, 
which captivate the eyes and ears of all, yet certainly, there is some 
reward due to the generous, though feeble efforts, to kindle the few re- 
maining sparks of Spartan virtue. A man famous for athletic and 
dangerous feats, was travelling through Scotland, and stopt at a town in 
order to amaze the people with, and to be rewarded for, his dexterous 
experiments. Among other things, he stood erect upon his head for 
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some time, on the top of a very high steeple, which so surprised some 
of the spectators, that they advised him to invite a nobleman, residing 
in the town, to be a witness of the fact, and that he would certainly make 
him some handsome present; he was accordingly invited and accepted 
the invitation,—the man remained on his head for a quarter of an hour, 
and when he came down, the nobleman shook him by the hand with 
seeming ecstacy, and rewarded him after this laconic manner: ‘ By 
my troth, mon, you ha’ done a gude feat, and I'll e’en get you a patent 
for’t, and naebody shall do it but yoursel.’””"—Now the reward that I 
wish those who prefer iron money to gold and silver, is, that they may 
never be burthened with the latter, but leave such filth to be enjoyed by 
those who are so prejudiced in favour of the degenerate customs of the 
present times, as not to be able to discern the excellencies of the insti- 
tutions of antiquity ; assuring them, that the first step to the advance- 
ment of their scheme is to get rid of all that is in their possession, and 
in order to further them as much as lies in my power in such a glorious 
work, 1 thus publicly invite all who are heavy laden, to disburse their 
revenues into my iron chest! 


OBITUARY. 
Literary Biography of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 


‘* Mr Cotsrince was born at the vicarage of Ottery Saint Mary, a town of 
Devonshire, about ten miles from Exeter, in the year 1773. His father, the 
Rev. John Coleridge, vicar of the parish, had been previously a schoolmaster 
at South Molton. He was a ripe and able scholar: he assisted Dr Kennicot in 
the famous collation of so many hundred manuscripts for his edition of the 
Hebrew Bible; wrote a theological dissertation on the Acyes, and published 
a Latin grammar. He died about the year 1782, at an advanced age, leaving 
a numerous family, of which the subject of this memoir was the youngest son. 

Owing to the straitened circumstances of his family, and the being left an 
orphan at so early an age, the poet, like many distinguished men of his time, 
was educated at the school of Christ’s Hospital, London. The account which 
he gives of his progress in learning, and his feelings while a student at that 
excellent seminary, 1s highly characteristic of the bent of his mind, and proves 
the aphorism of Wordsworth, that ‘the child is father of the man.’ Although 
at a very premature age, even before his fifteenth year, he had bewildered him- 
self in the mazes of metaphysical and theological controversy, his early poetry, 
—and he had barely passed the verge of manhood when he first published,— 
is particularly distinguished in many passages, though not throughout, by an 
exquisite simpleness both of thought and expression. 

t was owing to a present made to him by a beloved schoolfellow, (Mid- 
dleton, afterwards Bishop of Calcutta, and author of a treatise on the Greek 
article) of a copy of Bowles’ Sonnets, then just published, that Coleridge, in 
his seventeenth year, was again attracted to the charms of poetry, and drawn 
away from theological controversy and wild metaphysics. ‘* Nothing else,’ said 
he, ‘ at this time pleased me; history and particular facts lost all interest in my 
mind.’ Even fiction had become insipid; all his thoughts were directed to 
his favourite metaphysical and theological mysticisms, until Bowles’ Sonnets, 
and an intimacy with a very agreeable family, recalled him to less thorny paihs, 
and to more rational, or at least more practical, pursuits. In consequence of 
the low state of his finances, he transcribed these sonnets no fewer than forty 
times in the course of a few months, in order to make presents of them to his 
companions; and his admiration of them led to the acquaintance and lasting 
friendship of their excellent author. 

At eighteen, he was entered, from Christ’s Hospital, of Jesus College, Cam- 
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bridge. He did not obtain, and apparently never sought for, academic honours.* 
He assisted a friend in composing an essay on English poetry, while at the 
University, or at least in one of the vacations, and occasionally indulged his 
fancy in poetical composition, which he seems to have commenced with a view 
to the permanent cultivation of the ‘faculty divine,’ soon after his first peru- 
sal of the beforementioned sonnets of Bowles. 

At this period of his life he was remarkable for excess of animal spirits, and 
for some of the noisy follies to which in boyhood they are apt to give rise, but, 
like most persons of similar temperament, he was also subject to fits of corres- 
ponding depression. In the autumn of 1793, while labouring under one of 
these visitations of despondency, aggravated by the combined effects of pecu- 
niary embarrassment and hopeless love of a young lady, sister of a schoolfel- 
low, with whose family he had become intimate, he set off for London with a 
party of fellowcollegians, and after spending a short time in bacchanalian 
conviviality with his companions, left them to wander by himself about the 
streets, in a state of destitution similar to that endured by Johnson and Savage, 
and in a frame of mind approaching to the frenzy of despair. This is toucin- 
ingly alluded to in his monody on the death of Chatterton. He finished by 
enlisting in the Fifteenth Dragoons, under the name of Clumberbacht, but he 
could not be taught to ride. He continued for some time, however, a subject 
of mystery and wonder to his comrades, and of curiosity even to his officers, 
until the surgeon of the regiment happening by chance to light upon a com- 
plaint of the unhappy trooper over the misery of his condition, couched in the 
most classical Latinity, an inquiry was instituted, the result of which was, that 
his friends were written to, and his discharge procured. 

At the age of twentyone, he first published a small volume of poems, which, 
though occasionally clouded with obscurities, and abounding in double epithets, 
and other faults of a turgid and inflated style, almost inseparable from the unpruned 
luxuriance of a very youthful composer, afforded sure indication of a golden har- 
vest to come, and were very favourably received as buds of hope which gave pro- 
mise of ‘ bright consummate flowers’ in due season. In the same year, while re- 
siding at Bristol, he published, in conjunction with Southey, ‘The Fall of 
Robespierre, an Historic Drama.’ The extraordinary rapidity with which this 
dramatic poem was composed, renders the vigour, talent and ability it displays 
still more remarkable.} The two friends commenced one evening after tea; by 
noon, next day, the manuscript was finished ; it was in type by sunset, and was 
published the following morning. In the ensuing winter (1794-5) Coleridge 
delivered, at Bristol, a course of lectures on the French Revolution. That great 
flame had by this time kindled all Europe, and if the smell of fire had passed 
upon Coleridge, he could at least point to many, or most, of the choicest and 
best of the spirits of the age, as men who were with him in the furnace. 

Southey and Robert Lovell were his ardent coadjutors in an enthusiastic 
scheme of American Pantisocracy. In the midst, however, of the harmless, 
but Utopian dream of the youthful triumvirate, their ‘ simple plan’ was broken 
up by the three philanthropic philosophers falling at once up to the heart in love 
with three sisters named Fricker, resident at Bristol; and, instead of the cause 
of political regeneration in the wilds of Susquehanna, Mr Coleridge espoused 
Miss Sarah Fricker in the autumn of 1795. 

Thus began the business of life, and Coleridge became a breeder of sinners, 
and added to the Adam-tainted population of the old world, instead of giving 
birth to a purer era than the realities of our fallen nature admit of in the new. 
Hartley, Berkley and Derwent Coleridge were born of this marriage.—With 
that inconsequence, however, which so often marked his conduet in worldly 
matters, Mr Coleridge had married before he possessed the means of support- 
ing afamily. During his residence at Nether Stowey, a village near Bridge- 


* Neither did Dr Johnson; and many of the most celebrated literary men 
have never received a diploma until their fame had filled the world. 

+ We do not think so. This is, perhaps, the most faulty of all the produc- 
tions of Coleridge. It abounds in loose and inelegant declamation, and wants 
both intellectual power and natural feeling. It is not caleulated to please the 
poet in the closet, nor an audience in a theatre. 
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water, in Somersetshire, he depended chiefly, or altogether, for the maintenance 
of himself, and of those far dearer to him than himself, upon the scanty and 
uncertain remuneration of his literary labours. In the Preface to his first pub- 
lication, the juvenile poems before alluded to, he had written— 

‘I expect neither profit nor general fame for my writings; and I consider 
myself as having been amply repaid without either. Poetry has been to me its 
own ‘exceeding great reward :’ it has soothed my afflictions; it has multiplied 
and refined my enjoyments; it has endeared solitude; and it has given me the 
habit of wishing to discover the good and the beautiful in all that meets and that 
surrounds me,’* 


Soon after this, however, he had commenced a weekly paper called the 
‘ Watchman,’ and his journeyings to and fro, and the rebuffs he met with in 
search of subscribers to this periodical, as well as the history of its subsequent 
fate, are graphically and most amusingly related by himself. 

From his memorable tour, Coleridge returned mortified, and convinced, in- 
deed, that prudence dictated the abandonment of the scheme; but, partly for 
this very reason, he seems to have persevered in it, for he confesses that he was 
then so completely hag-ridden by the fear of being influenced by selfish motives, 
that to know any given mode of conduct to be the dictate of prudence, was a 
sort of proof presumptive to his feelings that the contrary was the dictate of 
duty. In the very first few numbers of his periodical, he made enemies of all his 
Jacobin and democratic patrons; for, utterly disgusted by their a and 
profaneness, and by their adoption of French morals with what he scornfully de- 
signates the French philosophy, instead of abusing the government and aristo- 
eracy, as had been expected of him, he levelled his powerful pen at ‘modern 
patriotism ;’ defended the sedition, or gagging bills, as they were called; and 

roclaimed open war upon the demagogues who declaimed ¢o the needy and 
ignorant, instead of pleading for them. At the same time he avowed his con- 
viction that national education and a concurring spread of the Gospel were the 
indispensable conditions of any true political amelioration. 

At the ninth number, the work was dropped for want of sale; and, but for 
the assistance of a dear and faithful friend, Coleridge must have been thrown 
into gaol at the suit of his Bristol printer, to whom he owed between eighty 
and ninety pounds. He then, as has been before intimated, retired to a cottage 
at the foot of Quantock, devoted his studies to the foundations of religion and 
morals, and provided for his scanty maintenance by writing verses for a London 
morning paper. Here, also, and about the year 1797, he wrote, at the desire of 
Sheridan, a tragedy originally named ‘ Osorio,’ but which was not brought out 
until the year 1813, and under the title of ‘Remorse.’ It was generally felt by 
Coleridge’s friends, though not, as far as the writer is aware, complained of by 
the poet himself, that Mr Sheridan had not behaved well about this tragedy. 
From some cause or other, whether the press of other affairs and difficulties of 
his own, or ceasing to have the potential voice in theatrical matters he had been 
wont to exercise, or, as was sometimes thought, from the mere waywardness 
and caprice of genius, certain it is that he never realized to Coleridge the rea- 
sonable hope which he had excited, of friendship and patronage, in bringing 
forward his play under the most favourable auspices. 

During his residence at Stowey, Coleridge was in the habit of preaching 
every Su«day ct the Unitarian chapel at Taunton, but was greatly respected by 


even the bet'-s .'ass of his neighbours. He er ~‘ed the intimate friendship of 
Wordsworth, who lived at Allfoxden, abov' = vo . x'es {-m Stewey, and was 
visited by Charles Lamb, the late John Thelwa!!, lic ot, avd other men 


of cultivated minds and fertile imagination. flere, also, he planned ‘ The 
Brook,’ a poem, which, like ‘ Christabel,’ he never fe't himself ‘i’? the vein’ 
to bring to a successful completion. The following year (1798) he was en- 


* This, indeed, is the only happiness which literature imparts to its votaries. 
The rapture of lonely thought and high communion the world can neither de- 
stroy nor darken; but it can, and does, inflict upon the heart of refined and 
exalted sensibility the deepest and bitterest pangs. The poet aspires to an 
ethereal and ecstatic existence, and his soul expands in the infinity of imagina- 
tion and feeling, though the world is dark and i 


esolate around him. 
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abled by the liberality of the late Thomas Wedgeword, who seitled on him a 
pension of £100 a year, to visit Germany. He proceeded thither in company 
with Wordsworth, studied the language at Ratzeburg, and afterwards went on 
to Gottingen. He there attended the lectures of Blumenbach on natural his- 
tory and physiology, studied a fellow-student’s notes of Eichhorn’s prelections 
on the New Testament, and took lessons of Professor Tychssen in the Gothic 

ar. He read also the Minnesingers (or Swabian Troubadours,) and the 
verses of Hans Sachs, the Nuremberg cobbler; devoting the principal part of 
his time, however, to mk literature and philosophy. Whilst here, also, our 


author Was introduced to Klopstock, and he gives a curious account in the 

Biographia Literaria’ of his disappointment, in the heavy, dull, unexpressive 
appearance of the author of the ‘ Messiah.’ But the whole of his residence in 
Germany is full of interest, and may, perhaps, justify some further notice of it 
in a future paper. 

On his return from that country, he went to reside at Keswick. He had now 
made great and most important additions to his former stock of knowledge, and 
he seems to have spared no time or pains to store up what was useful, whether 
as — or speculative. He had become thoroughly master of most of the 
early German writers, and familiar with the state of early German literature.* 
He drank deeply of the wells of the Teutonic mystical philosophy, and in this 
the predilections of his earlier years naturally came upon him im aid of his re- 
searches into a labyrinth which no human ingenuity ever did, or probably ever 
will, explore successfully. But here, also, the most important of all possible 
changes that can take place in the heart of man occurred to him. He tells us, 
indeed, that, even before this, in England, while meditating, his heart had long 
been with the blessed Paul, and the beloved disciple, (John,) though his head 
was with — He now became convinced, both in head and heart, of the 
doctrine of St Paul, and a firm believer of the Divine Trinity in Unity, or, to use 
his own expression, found a reconversion. 

Not very long after his return from Germany, Coleridge was solicited to un- 
dertake the literary and political department of the * Morning Post’ newspaper, 
and consented, on condition that the paper should thenceforward be conducted 
on fixed and announced principles, and that he should not be obliged, nor re- 
quested, to deviate from those principles in favour of any party or any event. 
In consequence, that journal became, and for many years continued, as he tells 
us, ‘ antiministerial, indeed, yet with a very qualified approbation of the oppo- 
sition, and with greater earnestness and zeal both iteabin and anti-Galli- 
can.’ In the whole of the conflict with revolutionized France, subsequent to 
the first war, Mr Coleridge considered that we fought from heaven—that the 
stars in their courses fought against Sisera; and he looked upon Edmund 
Burke as the greatest, most farsighted, and most scientific statesman who ever 
lived, because, he said, that he alone referred always and everywhere to fixed 
principles, and regarded all things—all actions—alt events—in relation to the 
laws that determine their existence and eircumscribe their possibility. He used, 
curiously enough, to instance, in proof of this, the speeches and writings of 
Burke, at the commencement of the American war, and compare them with his 
speeches and writings at the commencement of the French Revolution. The 
principles, he affirmed, were the same, and the deductions the same; though 
the practical inferences drawn in the one case and the other were almost directly 
opposite. 

hen Mr Fox made, by a somewhat violent Ps mee of debate, the memo- 


relle «ssertion, that ‘the late war was a war produced by the Morning Post,’ 
Mr “-.. +2 declared that if he could but flatter himself that the statement 
was tr , he would be proud to have the words inscribed upon his tomb. 

it , well - vw. that Coleridge, while in Italy, was warned, both by 


Boi on Humbei.t, and indirectly by Cardinal Fesch himself, that Bona- 


* Coieridge’s transl...ion of Schiller’s Wallenstein was a masterly achieve- 
ment. No one has surmounted the difficulties of the German with greater feli- 
city and cfiect, or conveyed so vivid a picture of the gigantic genius of Schil- 
ler. Lord Leveson Gower attempted to translate the first part of Wallenstein, 


and failed. 
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parte entertained a personal resentment against him for his newspaper essays 
during the peace of Amiens. Yet this was the man who, in 1796, had written 
that extraordinary ‘ war-eclogue,’ entitled ‘ Fire, Famine and Slaughter,’ con- 
signing, in a strange mixture of fun and fury, the ‘ heavenborn minister,’ Pitt, 
to the flames of everlasting perdition, as the instigator of the first revolutionary 
war with France. ‘To this poem, when republished long afterwards, an apolo- 
getic preface was prefixed, full of the vigour, clearness, and introspective energy 
which so eminently characterize the genius of the man. 

From the commencement of the Addington administration, whatever Cole- 
ridge wrote in the * Morning Post,’ or (after that paper was transferred to 
other proprietors) in the ‘ Courier,’ was in defence or furtherance of the mea- 
sures of Government. 

About two years after leaving the ‘ Morning Post,’ Coleridge set off for 
Malta, where he arrived, rather unexpectedly, on a visit to his friend Dr Stod- 
dart, then King’s Advocate in the island; by him he was introduced to the 
Governor, Sir Alexander Ball, who appointed him his secretary. He did not 
remain long, however, in Malta, and in his way home visited Italy. 

Coleridge always entertained a rooted dislike to Franee and Frenehmen, 
arising solely from his belief in their being destitute of moral or poetical feel- 
ing. Some almost ludicrous instances occurred in the bursts of eloquent indig- 
nation in which he has been known oecasionally to indulge, not only in his pri- 
vate discoursings, but sometimes also in public lectures, of which there was a 
notable example in his course on Poetry, at the Royal Institution, Albemarle 
street, in the spring of 1808, 

His subsequent prose works were the ‘Statesman’s Manual; or, the Bible 
the best Guide to Political Skill and Foresight, a Lay Sermon with Comments 
and Essays connected with the study of the Inspired Writings.’ A seeond 
* Lay Sermon’ to the higher and middle classes, on the existing distresses, fol- 
lowed in 1817. In the year 1826 was published ‘ Aids to Reflection in the for- 
mation of a Manly Character, on the several grounds of Prudence, Morality 
and Religion: illustrated by Select Passages from our elder Divines, especially 
from Archbishop Leighton.’ 

This was followed, in 1830, by an essay ‘ On the Constitution of the Church 
and State, with aids towards a right judgment on the late Catholic Bill;’ in 
this work he addresses the Liberalists and Utilitarians of the time in the lan- 
guage of grave but earnest admonition. 

And in the latest recorded conversation of Mr Coleridge, in the year before 
last, speaking of the state of the different classes in England, he remarked— 

‘ We are in a dreadful state; care, like a foul hag, sits upon us all! one class 
presses with iron foot upon the wounded heads beneath, and all struggle for a 
worthiess supremacy, and all to rise to it more shackled by their expenses. Sir! 
things have come to a dreadful pass with us; we need most deeply a reform; 
but I fear, not the horrid reform we shall have. Things must alter; the upper 
classes of England have made the lower persons things ; the people, in break- 
ing from this unnatural state, will break from their duties also.’ 

From the same authority, we shall subjoin the latest testimony we possess 
respecting the condition and the feelings of Coleridge during the latter part of 
his residence at Highgate, where he died on July 25th :— 

‘ He remarked that he had for some time past suffered much bodily anguish ; 
for thirteen months he had walked up and down his chamber seventeen hours 
each day. I inquired whether his mental powers were affected by such intense 
suffering? * Not at all,’ he answered; ‘my body and head appear to hold no 
connexion; the pain of my body, blessed be God! never reaches my mind.’ Of 
all the men whom I have ever met, the most wonderful in conversational powers 
is Coleridge. With all his talent and poetry, he is an humble and devout fol- 
lower of the blessed Jesus, even as ‘ Christ crucified.’ 

His hope was indeed ‘ full of immortality,’ and his memory is embalmed in 
the hearts of those whose love he valued far above all popular and ephemeral 
reputation. Of his poems, the most secure and lasting monument of his fame, a 
complete edition was published precisely at the time of his decease. 

Besides his newspaper essays—to which he himself attributed, and we think 
with justice, as much importance, from their practical influence over the minds 
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of men, as to any other _ of his political or philosophical writings—his prose 
works occupy nine goodly volumes, every page of which teems with profound 
thought and felicitous expression. The intellectual wealth even of his conver- 
sations did not perish, but will be found, after many days, in the thoughts and 
writings of those whom he informed and delighted by the eloquent outpourings 
of his wellstored and meditative mind, and through whom, it may be truly said, 
that even on earth his spirit is not dead, but sleepeth; and his immortal part 
has awakened from the troubled dream of life: he has outsoared the shadow of 
our night, and is himself a portion of that spiritual loveliness which once he 
made more lovely!” 





THE SEA-BOY.* 
By Mrs L. H. Sicourney. 


“ Up the main topmast, ho!” 
The storm was loud, 
And the deep midnight muffled up her head, 
Leaving no ray. By the red binnacle, 
I saw the sea-boy. His young cheek was pale, 
And his lip trembled. But he dar’d not hear 
That hoarse command repeated. So he sprang, 
With slender foot amid the slippery shrouds. 
He, oft by moonlight watch, had lur’d my ear 

With everlasting stories of his home, 
And of his mother. His fair brow told tales 
Of household kisses, and of gentle hands 
That bound it when it ached, and laid it down 
On the soft pillow, with a curtaining care. 
And he had sometimes spoken of the cheer 
That waited him, when wearied from his school, 
At winter’s eve, he came. Then, he would pause, 
For his high-beating bosom threw a chain 
O’er his proud lip, or else it would have sigh’d 
A deep remorse, for leaving such a home. 
And he would haste away, and pace the deck, 
More rapidly, as if to hide from me 
The gushing tear. I mark’d the inward strife 
Unquestioning, save by a silent prayer 
That the tear, wrung so bitterly, might work 
The sea-boy’s good, and wash away all trace 
Of disobedience. Now, the same big tear 
Hung like a pearl upon him, as he climb’d, 
And Aocwed i to the mast. I watch’d his toil, 
With strange foreboding, till he seem’d a speck 
Upon the ebon bosom of the cloud. 
And I remember’d that he once had said, 
“ T fear I shall not see my home again :” 
And sad the memory of those mournful words 
Dwelt with me, as he pass’d above my sight 
Into thick darkness. 

The wild blast swept on. 
The strong ship toss’d. 

Shuddering, I heard a plunge, 

A heavy plunge, a gurgling ’mid the wave. 
I shouted to the crew. Jn vain /—Jn vain! 


* This beautiful poem was received too late for publication in its proper 
place, during this month. But, that our readers may not be deprived of the 
pleasure of its early perusal, we publish it here. 
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The ship held on her way. And never more 

Shall that poor, delicate sea-boy raise his head 

To do the bidding of those roughen’d men, 

Whose home is on the sea. And never more 

May his fond mother strain him to her breast, 
Weeping that hardship thus should bronze the brow 
To her so beautiful, nor the kind sire 

Make glad by his forgiveness, the rash youth 

Who wander’d from his home, to throw the wealth 
Of his warm feelings on the faithless Sea. 


Hartford, Connecticut, 





THE DRAMA. 


The performances of Miss Phillips and Wallack, at the Chesnut street thea- 
tre, during the past month, do not claim any critical examination or peculiar 
tribute. The lady is a judicious, severely simple, dignified, and, in some parts, 
commanding actress; but not the equal, in pathos or power, of Fanny Kemble. 
Wallack is a superb actor in Melodrama, but his tragic genius is inferior to 
that of many a stock actor who never felt the scintillations of starring ambi- 
tion. Sheridan Knowles has succeeded to these; of him we shall speak here- 
after. It is more agreeable to dwell awhile upon the progress of the drama and 
= fate of its impersonators, than to dilate upon the ephemeral novelties of the 
day. 

Addison, Steele, and others, gave a sanction and grace to the theatre, by the 
classical elegance of the Spectator, the Tatler and the Guardian. Colley Cib- 
ber’s Apology for his own life, one of the pleasantest books ever written, con- 
tains many ingenious observations; but his remarks, however just and agreea- 
ble, are not profound. The Lives of the British Actors and Actresses, by his 
son Theophilus, are not without their share of merit, though much inferior to 
the style of the father. Dr Hill’s Actor, or a Treatise on the Art of Playing, is 
none of the worst productions of that multifarious and lampooned author; and 
players may learn many useful lessons from it, while his other readers may be 
assisted to judge with more eandour and discernment. 

Nor have we had only prose performances on this subject, for there has been 
more poetry written upon it than one would imagine. The first thing of this 
kind was the Art of Acting, a poem published by Francis Stamper, a low co- 
median of great merit, who played many years at the oe theatre, and 
died in that city. Next came The Actor, an epistle to Bonnell Thornton, by 
the illfated Robert Lloyd: a poem of acknowledged merit, by a most impru- 
dent and most neglected genius. Lloyd holds the same system with re to 
the players which modern histrionic intelligence has so amply illustrated. 

** Or fool, or monarch, happy or distress’d, 
No actor pleases that is not possess’d.”” 


A little after appeared Churchill’s Rosciad, a poem, temporary in its subject, 
but so forcible in its expression, and harmonious in its numbers, as to bring its 
author at once into very great popular reputation, before he attached him- 
self to the popular party, then so violent in opposition to the court. Many = 
sages of that poem will be read by remote posterity. The great success of the 
Rosciad roused other men of genius to exert their poetical talents in the same 
extraordinary style. Hence arose the Thespis of Kelly, which, though it want- 
ed the herculean vigour of Churchill, had more correctness and many beauties. 
Then followed the Covent Garden Rosciad; The Rational Rosciad ; and Mo- 
mus’s, the Rosciad of Foote’s theatre—for the more numerous the literary per- 
formances upon this subject, the more must it appear an object of general at- 
tention. 

As another, and indeed a strong proof, it may be observed that all our pe- 
riodical publications, our magazines and newspapers are occasionally seasoned 
with entertaining remarks on our different theatrical performers and even with 
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verses in their praise. Whitehead wrote some veryp retty verses in honour 
of Garrick, Mrs Cibber, and Mrs Pritchard; and by these strains of panegyric 
on theatrical Majesty, the courtly bard prepared himself for nobler numbers ; for 


A louder yet and yet a louder strain, 


to celebrate the royalty of Britain. 

A judicious and impartial theatrical censor must be of service to all players. 
All remember the humorous account which the Spectator gives of the trunk- 
maker, who sat in the gallery in his time, and distributed, with a large oaken 
stick, his applause and censure to the performers on the stage, with constant 
and unchallenged propriety. We wish such a literary trunkmaker would, from 
time to time, publish his remarks; they would not only be of service to our pre- 
sent players, but would preserve many curious and useful hints for future per- 
formers. - There are many minute circumstances in the exhibition of a charac- 
ter upon the stage, which do not appear from reading the poet, but must be sup- 
plied by the player from his observation of human life. These may be pre- 
served in a theatrical review; 2s a gallery of pictures in the dresses of the 
times gives us the lively idea of the appearance of our ancestors. 


“ Life’s moving pictures, well wrought plays,” 


would be still more lively, if every little article of manners in every character 
were preserved; and if not preserved by writing, characteristic minutiz must 
fade away with the age which gave them birth, and be totally forgotten in after- 
times, so that posterity shall wonder why their forefathers were so highly en- 
tertained with characters, which they indeed think diverting, but cannot per- 
ceive in them such exquisite subjects of risibility. 

We shall not enter upon the wide field of the drama itself, concerning which 
so much has been written; some having treated it merely as an object of criti- 
cism, others as the subject of moral and political disquisition ; some extolling it 
as a school of virtue and refinement of manners, aud others declaiming against 
it, as a seminary of debauchery and idleness. 

Jeremy Collier and Jean Jacques Rousseau, two writers of a character as 
different as can well be sa have in their attacks upon the stage, both 
agreed in decrying the profession of a player, and in representing it as incompa- 
tible with moral rectitude. D’Alembert was the judicious and elegant apolo- 
gist of the players; and every one who is prejudiced against them should read 
what he has written. 

We cannot see any reason why the profession of a player should corrupt the 
morals more than any other. If it is the dissimulation necessary to assume a 
feigned character, that is thought so hurtful, it may be shewn that the art of a 
player is not dissimulation, but a mysterious power of being, to a certain de- 
gree, the character which he represents. If it is the assuming bad characters 
that is to corrupt his own, surely that may be counterpoised by his assuming 
the good; and it will not be denied that our plays afford an equal number of 
characters eminently virtuous, as of characters utterly vicious; besides, the 
player himself—his own character—still remains entire, and, in the warmest 
scenes of the drama, can in some measure pass a conscious judgment on the 
character which he is representing. 

In considering the profession of a player, people seem to forget that it is a 
profession as laborious, and perhaps more so, than those of law, physic or 
divinity. People see players appear upon the stage with all the advantages 
of dress and ornaments, amidst the united brilliancy of painting, iding» and 
every other theatrical decoration, enlivened with the lustre of artificial lights, 
arranged in the most beautiful manner. They hear them talking with easc and 
fluency in every style, and such is the agreeable delusion, that they are ready 
te look upon them as beings who exist only in grandeur or in gayety, in enjoy- 
ing a reciprocity of entertainment and applause. But it ought to be remembered, 
that studying a part is a very hard ms that fixing in the memory the mere 
words of a character requires much application, and that a great deal more is 
required to form a just conception of the spirit of the character, to determine 
what expressions of voice and gesture will best become the various speeches 
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and situations, and even to devise and settle the lesser es and requisites 
necessary for the complete exhibition. Very great must be the labour in pre- 
paring for the first appearance in any character; and that labour must, in some 
degree, be renewed previous to each repeated appearance in a greater or lesser 
degree, in proportion to the intervals between the appearance, and to the 
anxiety which a player has to improve. 

When we take into our consideration, then, the great application which a 
player must give at home, as also the assiduity with which he must attend and 
revise his art at rehearsals, we shall find that he has very little vacant time to 
employ in vicious pursuits; and we must consider that the actresses are as 
much obliged to give application and attendance to the duties of their profes- 
Slon as the actors are; so that in reality there are very few ladies out of the 
walls of a convent, whose time is so regularly portioned out, and whose minds 
are so occupied with innocent subjects as theirs. 

If an appeal is made to facts, which, no doubt, is the best method of deter- 
mining any point, we can with pleasure recur to many instances of worthy and 
virtuous characters of both sexes, who have followed the profession of a player 
with success. That there have been many people of bad characters upon the 
siage, has been owing to the groundless prejudice—prejudice, unreasoning, un- 
reasonable, perverse and bigotted—which has prevailed against the profession 
of a player, so that people of genius, who had lost their characters, betook 
themselves to it. From them the characters of all players were indiscrimi- 
nately condemned, and it required uncommon resolution for a person of really 
good character, to exert distinguished talents in that sphere. But as the pre- 
jJudice against the profession of a player is, in some degree, fading away, we 
may expect that it will, every day, grow more and more respectable, and con- 
sequently that the characters of those who practise it will be more and more 
chaste. Then may we hope to see our players treated with decency and po- 
liteness, and secured 2¢zinst affronts from sport or malevolence, the fear of 
which too often debases them to an abiect submission to the illbred and riotous 
part of their audiences. i 

Players, one should think, must be very entertaining companions. Such are 
generally, and with justice, reckoned so, who have, as the phrase is, seen a 
great deal of the world; that is to say, of human life. They may be supposed 
to possess that advantage, as it is their business to exhibit the various scenes 
of human life veluti in speeulo; and in order to this they are furnished with 
views of the world drawn by the ablest masters. They have the dramatic poets 
as skilful guides to indicate what is worthy of observation, to select for them 
amidst the infinite diversity of objects, and to inspire them with taste and spirit 
to relish what is selected; then their memories are necessarily stored with 
tales of every sort, with innumerable characters, with moral and philosophical 
reflections, with sallies of wit and humour, poetical imagery and sprightly re- 
partee. Accordingly, the conversation of many of them, from the days of Bet- 
terton and Eastcourt, to the present time, has been acknowledged by the best 
judges to be very agreeable. Some players, indeed, like some other men of 
genius, will be found dull companions enough till put in agitation, like race 
horses who are restive and good for nothing till warmed by velocity of motion; 
and some are absolute pedants, and not having judgment enough to manage 
their store of fine things, instead of intermixing dramatic anecdotes and say- 
ings at proper intervals, give us a perpetual rhodomontade, an absurd string of 
speeches from plays to supply the purposes of ordinary dialogue. 

If, as the Abbe Du Bos maintains, the happiness of man consists in agitation, 
layers must be of all mankind the most happy, as in the exercise of their pro- 
ession they are agitated in all the varieties of which human nature is capable; 

and if the length of life, as those who are studious of metaphysical refinement 
maintain, is to be estimated by the time in which we have been sensible of ac- 
tivity of mind, the lives of players are much longer than those of any other 
class of mortals. 

There is something curious and most melancholy in the reflection, that players, 
who have entertained us so much, must at last die, like other men. 


\ Poots themselves must fall like those they sung: 


Deaf the prais’d ear, and mute the tuneful tongue; 
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Even he whose soul now melts in mournful lays 
Shall shortly want the generous tear ho pays.”’ 


The reflection is still more striking when applied to the players; for they, 
who have so often counterfeited death, and again appeared in all the lively acti- 
vity and cheerfulness of life, must at last arrive at that awful scene when life 
is to be no more; when they are really to die—when those features, which have 
been so often employed to express the varieties of human emotion and passion, 
must be convulsed with the agonies of dissolution: when those organs of 
speech, which have touched so many hearts, must forever be dumb: when 
those, who have animated such a multiplicity of characters, must sink into eeld 
insensibility. We question, if in that awful scene, any player ever was able to 


exert his peculiar talents, Every one of them must then say, in the affecting 
words of Lord Lyttleton’s prologue, 


*¢ Alas! I feel I am no actor here.” 


The first lines of the farewell epilogue spoken by Mrs Pritchard, on her 
taking leave of the theatre, after performing the character of Lady Macbeth, 
have a most pathetic solemnity. 


“ The curtain drops, my mimic life is past, 
That scene of sleep and terror was my last!” 


But how much more pathetic and solemn may we figure the farewell words 
of a player upon a deathbed to be! No one can tell by which of the various 
modes of death he is to quit this mortal stage; and therefore cannot have any 
set speech composed for the occasion. Poor Theophilus Cibber was drowned 
by a dreadful shipwreck, in his passage to Ireland. It is remarkable, that, in 
his Lives of the Poets, he boasts his having excelled in the part of Melisander, 
in Thomson’s now forgotten Agamemnon. He quotes a speech, in which, after 
saying 

“ Some midnight ruffians rush’d into my chamber,” etc. 
the following lines occur; 
* Sudden they seiz’d and muffled up in darkness, 
Straight bore me to the sea, whose instant prey 
I did conclude myself, when first around 
The ship unmoor’d, I heard the chiding sound.” 


Little did he think that the alarming situation, here described, would one day 
be realized to him: and that he was indeed to become the prey of the sea. 

In the awful scene of death, players must submit to the common lot of hu- 
manity. They must suffer like the rest of their fellow creatures, and like them 
flutter with mingled hopes and fears. To them, as to all, in the last of earthly 
hours, will come a scene without illusion and a trial without feigning. Then 
must the selfrelying spirit create its own hades or elysium, and depart to suffer 
or enjoy. In the final conflict of flesh and spirit, there can be no deception’; 
each must act the being that he is, and sink like Garrick, unconscious of his 
doom, into the sleep which knows no more of waking, or quail and writhe and 
agonize, like the guilty Hodgkinson, in the grasp of the destroyer. No smiles 
can fascinate this universal and remorseless tyrant; no tears can melt, no frowns 
o’erawe, no eloquence delude, no execrations intimidate, and no benisons touch 
his heart of adamant. Pulseless, passionless, cold, pale, inflexible and resist- 
less, he enacts his part in every scene of all the tragedies of Time, without a 
glance of pity or a thrill of triumph. The voice, that pierced the hearts of ap- 
plauding thousands, sinks in his presence into the low wail of infancy; the 
eye, that flashed its lightnings over the mighty theatre, is glazed with the film 
of expiring nature; and the pomp and the pageant pass away into darkness, 
silence and oblivion. 





Epitaph an a Man of Wit and Pleasure. 


Hore les in dust that soul of mth and whit, 


Who spent his fortune, and his fortune, him. 
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TABLE TALK. 


The Daily Press.—Our third article upon this prolific subject is necessarily 
deferred until our next number, when we shall again hold up the mercenary 
newsvenders to the contempt and indignation of a degraded and insulted people. 


One of the condottieri has attempted to drag us into the political arena, be- 
cause we thought fit to say that Messieurs Webster, Clay, Southard, Preston 
and McDuffie were orators. We confess our error—for we should have added Mes- 
sieurs Forsyth, Benton, Isaac Hill, Polk, ete. but we actually did not remem- 
ber that these were Ciceros. We care little for a man’s politics—but every- 
thing for his intellect; when, therefore, we are again honoured by a criticism 
from F. P. Blair, the little courier who runs the circuit of the Globe, and thinks 
himself great because he is lost in the greatness that surrounds him, we trust 
that he will give us credit for acknowledging the names of his party orators. 


As we have instituted both a criminal and civil prosecution against Jesper 
Harding, Robert Morris and Morris Mattson, for a libel, which appeared in the 
newspaper printed by the first and edited by the second; and as the law will be 
enforced against these most malignant calumniators by our counsel, David Paul 
Brown, Josiah Randall and Isaac Norris, Esquires, we forbear to indulge, now, 
in any observations upon the subject. 


A very serious error occurred in our Foreign Correspondence, by Dr Togno, 
for last month; the Duke of Richelieu, throughout, should have been the Car- 
dinal de Richelieu. But, as we are disgusted with the attempt to correct the 


errors of some correspondents, we leave the author to bear the burden of his 
own misstatements. 


Self Panegyric.—As it has become fashionable to embellish the flyleaves of 
periodicals, and sometimes, indeed, the works themselves, with the disinterest- 
ed encomia of the newspaper press; and as our very enlightened and liberal 
republicans appear to deem that the best and most worthy of patronage which 
is most bedizzened with compliments; we have resolved to introduce into our 
next article on the Daily Press—not the hireling praises of ignorant and disho- 
nest newsvenders—but the deliberate opinions of some of the very highest and 

urest me. on the Western Continent. The time has now arrived when that 

ntellectual Pride, which is all in all to itself, may permit the confirmation of 
its own idea; when it is our duty to dismiss false feeling and all affectation of 
undeserving humility, and not only speak boldly ourself, but allow our friends 
to speak in our behalf. We shall, next month, communicate the opinions of 
President Lindsley, the Rev. Dr Beasley and other gentlemen of great minds 
and high character, regarding us and our work—a work which our enemies pas- 
sionately desire to blast with the breath of gehenna—-as they would, were it 
possible, trample and crush us and ours into loathsome poverty and redeemless 
ruin. What can exceed the fiendish rage of those incarnations of living lies, 
who, with all their most nefarious arts, cannot make us what they have repre- 
sented us to be—namely, as vile as themselves ! - 


Derivation of the Word Cholera.—A leaned writer in the Kingston Chroni- 
cle, which is conducted by our friend Mr Macfarlane, gives the following deri- 
vation of the name by which this disease has been known. 

The learned have hitherto endeavoured to derive the word Cholera from the 
Greek language, ey from chole, bilis; and reo, fluo; it is well known, how- 
ever, that there is no bi/e in Cholera; and I am equally at a loss to find out how 
they will form ra from the verb reo. 

am disposed to turn for the Etymology of this word to the Hebrew, and I 
consider it to be compounded, thus, choli (pronounced like ¢ in machine, chele,) a 
disease; and ra evil; hence cholera, an evil disease; and such it has indeed 
proved itself to be! 

In this sense the word is to be found in the Old Testament, both in the sin- 
gular and in the plural number, separately and compounded ; viz. Deut. xxviii. 
59. **.And sore fee es ;’? in the Hebrew, * Choleras."’ “ And his sickness was 


so sore’ —Hebrew, ‘his Cholera. *“ It is an evil disease’””—Hebrew, “it is Cho- 
lera,””’ 

















